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Historical Magazine of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church 


III DECEMBER, 1934 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


F. Smythe, who since 1917 was Historiographer of the 

diocese of Ohio. Dr. Smythe was a careful student of the 
history of this Church and made two notable contributions in the 
shape of Kenyon College, Its First Century, and the History of the 
Diocese of Ohio. One of his last acts was to write the following un- 
solicited letter: 


W°* regret to chronicle the death of the Reverend Dr. George 


Gambier, Ohio. 
June Twentieth, 
1934 


The Rev. E. Clowes Chorley, D. D. 
Editor of the ‘“‘Historical Magazine of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church,” 
Garrison, New York. 


My dear Dr. Chorley, 


I have just finished reading the “Historical Magazine of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church” for June; and I have also 
read all the previous numbers as they have come out. I have 
done much work in compiling and writing Church history, 
and I know what is most needed in a magazine of this kind. 
What is most needed is “‘sources’’—material from which the 
Church historiographer may gather the information he 
needs. Such articles as your June number contains are just 
what the historiographer needs; and most of which he finds 
it hard to get at. 

Your Magazine is rendering a real and important service 
to the history of our Church, and it deserves the support of 
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every one of us who believes in the encouragement of the 
study of that history. 
Sincerely yours, 
George F. Smythe. 


HE EDITORS are very grateful for the expressions of apprecia- 
tion concerning the Samuel Seabury number of the Magazine. 
Copies were sent to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York and 
to all the Bishops of the Scottish Church. The following letter has 
been received from the Primus of the Scottish Church: 


Forbes Court 
Broughty Ferry 
18th Octr., 1934. 
Dear Dr. Chorley: 


I have today received a copy of the Historica, MaGa- 
ZINE, containing articles for the Sesqui-Centennial number. 
I was very much interested, as it was only last night that I 
had been reading the full report of the Centenary Services and 
Meetings in Aberdeen in October, 1884. I was then an 
Oxford Undergraduate and well remember going to some 
of the meetings and being greatly impressed by the earnest- 
ness and eloquence of the American Bishops who spoke. 

I am very much obliged to you for your kind thought 
in sending me the Magazine, which I shall read with very 
great interest. I trust your celebrations may pass off 
very successfully. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. J. F. Robberds, 
Bishop of Brechin, Primus of the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland. 


On the eve of his departure for Scotland after a very successful 
visit to the United States, the Lord Bishop of Aberdeen and Orkney 
writes: 


December Ist, 1934. 
My dear Dr. Chorley: 

May I offer you my congratulations on the excellence 
of the Sesqui-Centennial number of the Historica, MaGa- 
ZINE? I well understand the care and labor which must 
have gone into its production, but the labor was well worth 
while, for the letters which you have published will always 
remain of permanent interest to all who care for the history 
of their Church. 

Yours most sincerely, 
Frederick Aberdeen and Orkney. 
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A kindly word has come from his Grace, the Archbishop of 


York, who writes: 
Bishopsthorpe, 
York. 
Dear Sir: 

I write to thank you very warmly for your kindness in 
sending me a copy of the HistorIcAL MAGAZINE. This 
gathering together of the history of that immensely im- 
portant episode is of supreme importance. 

Yours very truly, 
William Ebor. 


From Fulham Palace, under date of November 12th, 1934, the 
Bishop of London writes: 


Dear Chorley: 


I have read with great interest your account of Bishop 
Seabury’s Consecration and it is of especial interest to me, 
as the United States was under the Bishop of London for 
170 years. I wish all success to the celebration of the event. 


Yours sincerely, 
A. F. London. 


The Very Reverend the Dean of Canterbury adds this word: 


“It is a most interesting document, and of great value.’’ 


Words of appreciation have come from leaders in our own Church. 


General Theological Seminary, 
November 8th, 1934. 


Dear Dr. Chorley: 


The Bishop Seabury number of the HistoRICAL MAGA- 
ZINE is entirely worthy of the event it celebrates. It brings 
together all the significant documents and an interpretation 
of them distinguished alike for its soundness and interest. 
I congratulate you very heartily. 

Faithfully yours, 
Hughell Fosbroke, Dean. 


From the same institution Professor Howard Chandler Robbins 
writes: 


“This is a grand number of the HistoRICAL MAGAZINE 
and a permanent contribution to American Church History.” 
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HE SESQUI-CENTENNIAL celebration of the consecration of 
Samuel Seabury as first Bishop of Connecticut and of the 
Anglican Church outside Great Britain and Ireland was not only a 
great success, but has also given an impetus to the study of the his- 
tory of the American Church. The genial presence of the Bishop of 
Aberdeen and Orkney added interest to the occasion. He officiated 
in the dioceses of New York, New Jersey, Long Island, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Maryland, Virginia and Massachusetts. On Novem- 
ber 14th, the actual date of the consecration at Aberdeen, dignified 
services were held at New Haven, at which addresses were given by 
Bishop Deane, the Rev. Dr. William Beardsley, the Hon. Samuel 
Seabury, and the Governor of Connecticut. In this connection special 
mention should be made of the remarkable exhibit of Seabury material 
in the Sterling Library of Yale University. It included many Sea- 
bury letters, documents and several of the Bishop’s manuscript ser- 
mons, together with one of his manuscript Journals. On the same 
day the event was suitably observed at Aberdeen and cabled greetings 
were exchanged between the United States and Scotland. 


HE PROCEEDINGS of the General Convention were distinctly 
encouraging to all who are interested in the history of this 
Church. In response to a memorial from the Church Historical 
Society the Convention requests the clergy to preach at least one 
sermon a year on our own history. It would seem that the most 
appropriate Sunday would be the third Sunday after Trinity, that 
being the day when the Holy Communion was first celebrated by the 
Rev. Robert Hunt for the newly landed settlers on the Island of 
Jamestown, Virginia. The Convention also made a modest grant for 
historical research. It will be expended for the copying or photo- 
stating of manuscript material in libraries and in the possession of 
Historical Societies in order that such material may be printed in 
this Magazine and thus be made readily available to research students. 


G HISTORICAL CELEBRATIONS are looming up 

in the year 1935. It will be the Sesqui-Centennial of the first 
General Convention, and of the organization of the dioceses of New 
York, New Jersey, Virginia and South Carolina; also the Centennial 
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of the organization of the diocese of Illinois with Philander Chase as 
its first Bishop, and of the reorganization of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society and of the consecration of Jackson Kemper as 
the first Missionary Bishop of this Church. The Bishop of South 
Carolina will contribute an article to the Magazine on the beginnings 
of that diocese and the Rev. Dr. Brydon will render a like service 
for Virginia. Later in the year there will be a Jackson Kemper 
number. 


HE PRESENT ISSUE brings to a close the third volume of 
the HistoricAL MaGazine. It is earnestly hoped that all 
present subscribers will at the earliest possible moment renew their 
subscriptions for 1935 and will endeavor to secure new subscriptions. 
We are within sight of putting the Magazine on a paying basis and 
this can be accomplished by the co-operation of our readers. 


NotEe.—The issues for March and September, 1933, are out of print. 
They are in demand by those who desire to have a complete file. If any 
subscribers are in a position to send one or both of these issues to the 
Editor it will be much appreciated. 
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THE SEABURY CONSECRATION /7 
ADDITIONAL LETTERS 


With Notes by the Editor 


N THE LAST NUMBER of the HistoricaL MAGAZINE the letters 
| written by the Rev. Doctor Samuel Seabury during his stay in 
England in 1783 and 1784 were published. They dealt with his 
efforts to obtain consecration in the Church of England; his failure so 
to do; his correspondence with the Connecticut clergy, and the open- 
ing of negotiations with the non-juring Bishops of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland. 

We are now in the happy position of being able to supplement 
that correspondence with additional letters, not hitherto published, 
shedding valuable light on that important event. They have been 
recently discovered in the archives of the Synod of Aberdeen and 
brought to this country by the Bishop of that diocese, who has gra- 
ciously consented to their publication in the Magazine. After being 
exhibited in the Sterling Library of Yale University, they will be re- 
turned to Scotland and will be carefully preserved. 

They fall into two main groups: First, the letters which passed 
between the Scottish bishops relating to the proposed consecration. 
These are of supreme importance. The second group consists of 
letters written after the consecration by Bishop John Skinner, Jr., 
Bishop Seabury and the Rev. Jonathan Boucher, vicar of Epsom, 
formerly a Church of England minister in Maryland. 

The letters, for the most part, speak for themselves. But cer- 
tain things stand out very clearly. One is the extreme care which 
was given to Seabury’s application for consecration. Another is the 
inflexible determination of the Scottish bishops to proceed once they 
had determined to accede to the application. They resisted the 
quiet but steady pressure which was brought to bear upon them to 
abstain from consecration—notably that of the Rev. Dr. William 
Smith of Maryland, who himself aspired to the episcopate; likewise 
the veiled threat of the displeasure of the English Archbishops. 
None of these considerations moved the gallant little band of the 
three Scottish bishops in spite of the fact that the fourth, Bishop 
Rose, refused to have a hand in it. 
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It is impossible to peruse this correspondence without admira- 
tion for the sturdy championship of the American cause displayed by 
Bishop John Skinner, Jr., of Aberdeen. Even when the Primus 
wavered by reason of an anonymous letter casting grave reflection 
on Seabury, Skinner was unshaken and eventually he carried his 
colleagues with him. It is also evident that, while the suggestion of 
a Concordate originated with the Primus, it was drafted by Skinner, 
as was also the letter to the Clergy of Connecticut. Later letters 
shed much light on the state of thought in this Church in the years 
1785-1789, culminating in the adoption of the Constitution and the 
issue of the Book of Common Prayer in the latter year. 

One thing should be added in justice to the memory of Samuel 
Seabury. These letters bear ample witness to his character at a 
trying period. As a result of intimate contacts Bishop Skinner 
formed a very high estimate of Seabury. He found him frank in an- 
swering questions even when of necessity they were very personal, 
and he carried himself with dignity. Bishop Skinner’s letters to Mr. 
Boucher show that he had developed a strong respect and affection 
for Bishop Seabury, and a correspondingly strong interest in the wel- 
fare of the struggling Church in the Western world. 

The first letter—which is a torn fragment—deals with the period 
of the first application for consecration. It reads: 


Peterhead 11 Feb: 1784 

“‘As to the Am: Candidate, I reckon that you would also 
hear that he waits a return of Letters from Am: before he can 
come to Sc. You propose when he comes, that One or two 
of our Number should be deputed to converse w‘t him be- 
fore we meet for his Consecration; which I think very proper: 
And it is a Conference that will need to be managed with 
great Caution & Discretion; & therefore we should con- 
sider well before hand what we are to propose: and insist upon 
no thing, that can be dispensed with. It is my Opinion we 
ought to ask no Terms, or Bond of Union, but such an 
Agreement in Doctrine & Discipline, as that the Members 
of our Chh, when they have occasion to be in America, may 
wth freedom & safety communicate with the Chh under Dr 
Seabury there, & when the Members of that Chh happen 
to be here, they may do the same wt Us. If any thing 
farther occurs to you, I wish you would specify the par- 
ticulars, & I will be ready to pay them all due attention. 
Indeed, if they concern his Orders, or any thing wt» regard 
to the Bps of Eng. it would certainly be necessary he should 
be advised of these before he comes to Sc; lest he should not 
agree to what is proposed, & so expose him & us too.” 

Rost. KILGouR. 
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Here follow letters written at the time of Seabury’s renewed 
application for consecration: 


Bishop ae Kilgour, 


The Rt Reverend 
Mr. Arthur Petrie 
By Old Meldum 
Peterhead Sept? 1784 

: But the principal design of Mr. Allan’s 
Letter was another Matter. He sent me inclosed a Letter 
from Dr Seabury to Dt Cooper,* the purport of which I need 
not tell you, as he said he was to send you a copy of it, which 
I doubt not he has done. 

As Dr Seabury had been so long silent, I reckoned the 
Affair had been dropped; but as he accounts for his Con- 
duct in so open & candid a Manner, I still think we should 
not deny his Request, but through him to convey to America 
a free & purely Ecclesiastical Episcopacy; which he seems 
convinced is better than that in England so shackled w 
Erastian Principles. And I do not think any farther De- 
claration is necessary for him; but that he agree to put 
matters on such a footing, as that the Church there & here 
can freely communicate together in all the Offices of Re- 
ligion. As he is urgent for our Answer, I bég to have your 
sentiments on this important Affair how soon you can.” 


Bishop John Skinner, Jr. 
To 


The Rt Rev4 Mr. Arthur Petrie 
Meiklefolla. 


Berrybank Oct 1, 1784. 

. “I have seen the renewed Application from 
Dr Seabury, & am very much pleased with it on the whole, 
tho’ some particular Circumstances of it may not be alto- 
gether to our mind. We are not to expect everything just 
as we would have it. I am informed by the Primus that he 
has written you & Bp. Rose on the Subject & begged of 
you both to lose no time in transmitting your Sentiments to 
him, as it is to be supposed you are still of the same mind as 
when the proposal was first made, & you will see how much 
Dr Seabury wishes to have the Affair brought to a Con- 
clusion as soon as possible. If he is invited to Scotland, as 
I hope will be the case, it will be proper that the Bps. have 
their minds made up beforehand, as to the Terms on which 
they will proceed to his Consecration & the Primus proposes, 
that there be a Concordate, some Bond of Union drawn 
upon Catholic principles, & subscribed by both parties, & 
likewise a Letter addressed to the Clergy in Connecticut. 


*Rev. Dr. Myles Cooper, former President of King’s College, New York. 
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And he hopes I will take both into Consideration, & make 
outaScrollofthem. As to the first, I believe some particular 
Form is necessary, and as I have not had much Access to 
papers of that kind, I am at some Loss to know what may be 
most proper on the present Occasion. It will be very obliging 
there‘ore, if you can furnish me with any helps in that way, 
such as the Concordate that took place in our own Church 
when the Division between the College & Diocesan Bps. was 
taken away, of which I do not remember ever to have seen a 
complete Copy. I am also of Opinion that some Assistance 
might be received from the Correspondence carried on be- 
tween the Greek Church, & the British Anti-Revolution 
Churches, which I had the pleasure of glancing at last 
Summer in your house. I beg therefore that you will send 
me the Translation of these papers, by the very first Oppor- 
tunity, as I have long wished to see them, & you may depend 
on their being properly cared for. I would likewise be glad 
to know your Opinion, as to the Way & Manner, in which we 
ought to mention the footing we are on with the established 
Church of England, & our Abhorrance of the Schism sup- 
ported by her in this kingdom; And whether we should 
take any Notice of the distinguishing parts of our Eucharistic 
Service, & join a modest Recommendation of the Scots 
Communion Office. If it be very troublesome to you, to 
write your mind freely on thise important Articles, as I 
know you are never the worse for a Ride, perhaps it would 
do as well, if you could favour me with a personal Interview 
for a Night or two, when we could talk over these matters at 
length, & sketch out something in the Way the Primus pro- 
poses. If you can grant this Request, & bring the papers 
above mentiones along with you, I will also beg a few Lines 
from you by Monday’s post, to let me know when I may 
expect you, that I may not be out of the Way, but have 
everything ready for the purpose of our Meeting. I would 
not be so urgent on this head, if I did not look upon the 
business now in Contemplation as of the greatest Importance 
to the Honour & Support of our Church, & therefore would 
wish to See it conducted with becoming Dignity & De- 
cency, & a suitable Attention to the various important Ends 
that may, with God’s Blessing, be ansever’d byit . . . 


Bishop = Skinner, Jr. 


The Reverend 
Mr. Arthur Petrie 
Meikfolla. 


Berrybank 1784. 


Rt Rev4 & Dear Sir 
According to my promise, I now send you inclosed 
Copies of the Scrolls I have made out for the proposed Con- 
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cordate, & Letter to the Clergy of Connecticut. I could 
not get them ready sooner, on account of sundry Avocations, 
& because I had Copies to transmitt to the Primus which I 
sent off by Friday’s Post. The Articles of the Concordate 
might have been fewer in number, & comprised in a shorter 
Form, but I thought it well to branch them out, & enlarge 
them as I have Done, to give the Transaction the greater 
Appearance of suitable Gravity & Importance. Altho I 
have taken little or no Notice of the Established Church 
of England, for fear of giving needless Offence, yet I judged 
it necessary to mention the Schism supported by it in this 
Country, both because the honour & dignity of our own 
Church seems to require our publick Disapprobation of 
this Intrusion, & because there is reason to fear that the 
American Clergy, from their Notions & Connections, may be 
careless & irregular in this respect, if not Duely warned of 
the Danger of such Disorderly practices. If you think it 
proper to add or alter anything, in either of the papers, you 
can mark it on the Margin, tho indeed no Form can be 
absolutely fixed upon, till the other party be present, & his 
Consent obtained to the Several Articles—I am sorry to 
observe, as I Suppose the Primus has informed you, that 
Bsp. Rose to be averse to the proposal, & very much 
prejudiced against Dr Seabury, chiefly because of his In- 
tentions being communicated here, thro’ the Channel of Dr 
Cooper: As if the Man could help his being once connected 
with the English Establishment, & for that rea- 
son be thought unworthy of any future connection with us. 
If all the Bishops of the Church were to act agreeably to 
the Notions entertained by his Revee of Dumblane & Dun- 
keld, the Apostolic Succession I fear would soon be at an 
End. I am as averse as he can be to those Latiudinarian 
principles, which would widen the path of Life, beyond all 
bounds or measure: But at the same time, it shocks me to 
think of needlessly narrowing the pale of that Church, 
which its blessed Founder (Glory to his Name) designed for 
All Nations. I will be anxious to hear of Dt Seabury’s An- 
swer to the Primus’s Invitation, which may be here in the 
Course of this Week. And if he comes to Scotland, O may 
the great Bishop of our Souls grant a happy Issue to the 
Auspicious Cause of his Journey.” 


Bishop Kilgour 
To 
The R. Reverend 
Mr. Arthur Petrie 
By Oldmeldrum. 
Peterhead 27th Oct? 1784 

“I duly received your favours of the 17% & 224 inst, 

And having last week received a Letter from Dr Seabury, 
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a Copy of which I send you annexed; I have by this Post 
written to Bp. Rose, & sent him another Copy, & also a Copy 
of the proposed Concordate & intreated him to meet us at 
Aberdeen on Friday the 12 of November in the Evening, 
& urged his Presence by every Argument I could think of; 
not only that we may have his Advice & Concurrence in this 
very important Affair, but also have an opportunity of con- 
sulting more fully with regard to several matters, that call 
for consideration. . 

This is, I think, the fittest day to meet upon, as it will 
oblige even Bp. Rose to be but one Sunday from home: &, 
as I am hopeful, we will get all Matters settled with Dr 
Seabury upon the Saturday, we can proceed to his Con- 
secration on the Sunday. As the Church requires, that the 
Consecration of a Bp. should always be on a Sunday, or 
Other Holy Day, so I think it is proper to be observed on 
this Occasion. And as no Holy Day is near; that we embrace 
the Sunday, & do all that with prudence we can, to add to 
the Solemnety of the important & sacred Action.” 


The John Allan 


The Rt 
Mr. Arthur Petrie 
Meiklefolla by 
Old Meldrum. 
Edint Oct? 27 1784 
. “I presume your Reve will have seen by 
this time, ‘a letter which I forwarded about ten days ago 
from Dr Seabury to the Primus: If you have, I doubt not 
but it will serve to corroberete the favourable sentiments 
which I am happy to find your Reve and Rt Rev4 Col- 
leagues seem to entertain of that Gentleman—lIndeed his 
letter to his friend Dt Cooper, and the other I just now men- 
tioned, I cannot help being strongly prepossed in his favour, 
and flatter myself the Bps. of this Church will have great 
Reason to bless God for the Opportunity now offered them 
of conveying ‘a free, valid and purely Ecclesiastical Epis- 
copacy to the Western World.’ ” 


Bishop Charles Rose, addressed to 

The Right Reverend 

Mr Arthur Petrie 

Micklefolla 
: “Rt Rev? & Dear Sir. 

I was favoured with yours Yesterday concerning Dr. 
Seabury’s Consecration. 

You say that I have misunderstood Primus’s Letters, 
but at a loss to know wherein, for he wrote to me in these 
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words, ‘He is urgent to have our Answer Soon, and I beg to 
have your sentiments fully, that I might give it him.’ Never 
imagining he would have Wrote to Dr. Seabury to come to 
Scotland before he knew my Sentiments, it surprises me not 
a little that he done so. 

The great Objection I have to Consecrate him, is his 
own Letter to Dr. Cooper wherein he says ‘with regard to 
myself it is not my fault that I have not done it before, but 
I thought it my Duty to pursue the Plan marked out for 
me by the Clergy of Connecticut, as long as I was a probable 
Chance of succeeding; that probability is now at an end.’ 
You see by this paragraph, that had he succeeded in England, 
he would never sought after the Bp* of Scotland. And how 
inconsistent is this Paragraph with the following; ‘And I 
think myself at Liberty to pursue such other Schemes as 
shall ensure to them a Very Episcopacy, and which I take 
the Scottich Episcopacy to be ever since the Word, and such 
I know Clergy of Connecticut considered, and always have 
done so. But the Connection that has always subsisted be- 
tween the Clergy of Connecticut and the Church of Eng- 
land and the generous Support they have hitherto received 
from that Church, actually led them tho no longer a Part 
of the British Dominions to apply to that Church in the 
first instance, for 

Now, if the Clergy of Connecticut had always looked 
upon Scottish Episcopacy as Valid why did not Dt Seabury 
get a recommendation to the Scotch Bishops, as well as to 
the English, nay rather to them, than to the English, for 
you see he has failed in England, I think he is judged very 
ill, for he says, ‘there is no Chance of succeeding in England, 
and the Clergy of Connecticut will not apply to them, tho 
the Chance was never so good.’ It is a great question 
with me if the Clergy, knew that there was an Episcopal 
Church in Scotland. Besides we have nothing but his ipse 
Dixit for all that he says, and the only recommendation he 
has is Dt Cooper and hisown. And asI wrote to Bp Kilgour, 
that it would most mightly please both Dr. Aber and Mr. 
Strachen, for want of Bp. Kilgour’s Presby had said that 
Mr. Strachen, by employing Dr. Bercley to oficiate for him 
in Dundee, had broke the neck of the Political Schism and 
the Bp* in Scotland would break the neck of the Religious 
Schism by Consecrating Dr. Seabury and Chime in with 
the Dr. and take the Oathes to the Government, when- 
ever that great Event to which he alludes. 

This is my real Sentiments of Dr. Seabury’s Con- 
secration, and it gives me Pain to Differ so much from my 
brethren. 

When Dr. Seabury comes down, I think Bp. Kilgour 
may impower his Coagutor to assist him. He shall have 
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my allowance for it, and Doubt that you will give yours, for 
I cannot prevail upon myself to have any hand in it.” 
Rt. Rev. & Dear Sir, 
Your very Affecte Brother & 
humble Son 
CHARLES ROSE. 
Down 26th Oct 1784. 


Bishop Robert Kilgour, addressed to 

“The Rt. Revd., 

Mr. Arthur Petrie, 
Meiklefolla. 

By favour of 
Mr Shand. 

“I take this Opportunity to advise you that this Day 
I received a kind of Remonstrance against the Consecra- 
tion of Dt Seabury—The Nature & particulars of which I 
have not time to write you; but I intend to send it to Bp. 
Skinner by Morrow’s Post, that he may send it, or a Copy 
of it to you. It gives me a good deal of concern, & may God 
direct us in this very important Affair. I ever am with 
best wishes, 

Dear Sir 


Yours very affect. Bt &c 
ROBERT KILGOUR. 


Peterhead 
6th Nov. 1784. 


The Seller letter to the Primus read as follows: 


“Inverugie, 6th Nov., 1784. 

Right Rev‘ Sir,—Last night came to my hand a letter 
from a school companion, now residing in London, dated 
28th past, the substance whereof of which I was desired to 
communicate to you, but to conceal the writer’s name till 
afterwards. He says—‘Sunday last a Dr. Seabury, an 
American Clergyman, set out from London to Aberdeen 
with expectations of being consecrated, by Bishops Kilgour, 
Petrie, and Skinner, as a Bishop for the revolted Colonies in 
America, against the earnest and sound advice of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, to whom his design was 
communicated, they not thinking him a fit person, especially 
as he was actively and deeply engaged against Congress, 
that he would by this forward step render Episcopacy sus- 
pected there, the people not having had time after a total 
derangement of their civill affairs to consider as yet of 
Ecclesiastical and if it were unexpectedly and readily in- 
troduced among them at the instigation of a few clergy 
only that remain, without their being consulted, would 
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occasion it to be entirely slighted, unless with the approba- 
tion of the State they belong to, which is what they are 
labouring after just now, having called several Provincial 
meetings together this autumn to settle some preliminary 
articles of a Protestant Episcopal Church as near as may 
to that of England or Scotland.’ After a long narration 
about Missions he then says:— ‘If you value your own peace 
and advantage as a Christian Society see that your Bishops 
meddle not in this consecration, till they have corresponded 
upon it with the Archbishop of Canterbury, who will take 
it as an instance of great condescension and brotherly love, 
which on this occasion they will have a very favourable 
opportunity to shew—and I wish to God it may be pro- 
ductive of some immediate union, or better understanding, 
at least, between the two Churches than has subsisted 
since the Revolution. 
But if no such correspondence can be opened, and a 
Bishop in season or out of season must be sent from Scot- 
land, the only prudent way I humbly think is to send one 
of your own Bishops, which may be done with less danger 
and offence, and with more success, as he has been of no 
political party in that country, and where he would have 
no occasion to stay longer than he pleased, and would find 
the candidates for Holy Orders abundantly liberal, making 
him donations from 10 to 20 guineas each at least, and in 
the course of the first year he would have no fewer than 200 
to ordain for the 13 States, to which, being an unprejudiced 
stranger, he might make himself of all others the most agree- 
able, and have sufficient encouragement. I need add no 
more, but with great deference submit the whole to the 
wisdom of your venerable Bishops, who, I doubt not, will 
act a prudent Christian part on this critical occasion. My 
bosom friend, your cousin, Dr. Smith,* is deeply interested 
in this affair, and I expect him here after the autumn meeting 
of the American clergy, with recommendations from the 
States of America to be consecrated a Bishop, but all his de- 
signs will be frustrated in case your Bishops consecrate 
*The Rev. Dr. William Smith was born in Aberdeen, Scotland, about 1727 and 
—s from the University in 1747. About two years after his arrival in America 
was invited to take charge of the seminary in Philadelphia, which subsequently became 
the University of Pennsylvania. He was ordained in England in 1753, and in 1766 
took charge of the S. P. G. Mission at Ozford, Pa. When the charter of the College of 
Philadelphia was cancelled by the Legislature in 1779, Dr. Smith removed to Chester- 
town, Kent County, Maryland, and established a classical school which was chartered 
7 & General Assembly of Maryland in 1782, and named Washington College, and 
Dr. Smith became the first a, He was present at the sr of the Church 
in Maryland in 1783, on which occasion it received the name of ‘The Protestant Episcopal 
Church.” In June following he was elected Bishop of Maryland, but was never conse- 
crated. He was president of the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies in the early General 
Conventions, and, together with Dr. William White, was the compiler of the “‘Proposed 
Book” of Common Prayer. In 1789 he resumed his office as Provost of the Co 
of Philadelphia when its charter was restored. He died in Philadelphia, May 14th, 1803, 
in his seventy-sizth year. In view of the severe strictures passed upon him in these 
letters it is just to say that he co-operated with Bishop Seabury in the adoption of the 
prayer of Consecration as contained in the Scottish Prayer Book. 
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Seabury, a man of strong passions and resentments, and 
Dr. Smith’s avowed enemy.’ He begs me to do all I can 
to divert a heavy stroke from the head of our common 
friend, as well as of Episcopacy, which is like to suffer thro’ 
Seabury, and to advise him as soon as possible of the event 
that he may prevent the former coming over to no pur- 


pose in case Dr. Seabury is consecrated. . . . . This 
letter was from an American Clergyman* whom my brother 
saw in Dr. Smith’s brothers in London. . . 

I am, &c., &e. 


Wo. SELLER.” 


The Primus forwarded this letter to Bishop Skinner, and in so 
doing wrote: 


“T know not what to make of it; whether matters be as 
there represented; or if this be a manoeuvre to answer some 
view of Dr. Smith who has the character of a very ambitious 
designing man. If Dr. Seabury has applied to us contrary 
to the advice of the two Archbps: and if they are likely to 
take umbrage at us, I do not think Dr. Berkley, our pro- 
fessed friend, acts either friendly or fair. It would give 
me pain should there be any reason to entertain such an 
opinion of him. However, this remonstrance, tho’ from 
a yet unknown hand, makes caution necessary; and I have 
sent it to you, that you may know the better how to deal 
with Dr. Seabury; to enquire of him what recommenda- 
tions he has from America, how matters stand between him 
and the Archbps, and what else appears to you necessary 
from the enclosed information.” 


Bishop Skinner lost no time in replying. Under date of Novem- 
ber 8th, he writes the Primus: 


“Right Rev? and Dear Sir,—I have the pleasure to 
acquaint you that Dr. Seabury arrived here on Friday 
night, and called upon me the next morning, so I could 
not inform you of his arrival sooner than by this post. The 
two last days he has been constantly with me, and we have 
had much serious conversation on the object of his journey. 

I have sounded him on all the various topics relative to it, 
and have met with all the satisfaction I could expect, and 
with much more candour and openness than I could well 
*The Rev. Alecander Murray was S. P. G. missionary at Reading and Mulatton, 
Pa., from 1762 to 1778. He was a loyalist and took refuge in England in 1778. A 
staunch supporter of Dr. William Smith, he spared no effort to block the consecration 


of Seabury, saying it was not . be expected that the English bishops would consecrate him 
“upon the recommendation of a few missionaries in their obscure private capacity.’’ 


(Beardsley: Life and Correspondence of Samuel Seabury, pp. 165-166.) 
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look for from a stranger at first sight. Impressed with 
these sentiments of him, and he being with me last night, 
when your letter came in, I immediately communicated 
the contents of it to him, guarded with assurances of con- 
fidence in his friendship, and that he would ingenuously 
impart his opinion on the subject of it. He seemed to re- 
ceive the information with great composure, and with very 
little surprise, after he found that it proceeded from a partizan 
of Dr. Smith’s, whose character and views we had been can- 
vassing before, in talking of American matters. ’Tis seldom 
that anonymous information deserves much regard, but 
this which you have received appears with such evident 
marks of envy and malice as entitle it to nothing but con- 
tempt. That Dr. Seabury has come here against the advice 
of the two Primates of England, he openly acknowledges, 
and freely delivers their whole conversation with him on 
that subject; his part of which, when you hear, I am certain 
you will be delighted with it. But their apparent opposition 
is no more than what was to be expected, since the same 
State connection and restraint which hindered them from 
gratifying the wishes of the Connecticut clergy, would 
equally operate against their approbation of our inter- 
ference in that affair. Hampered as they are, when officially 
applied to they do not speak according to their own feelings 
but according to the sentiments of those in power, whose 
language they are obliged to adopt. But from all I can 
discover I am convinced that Dr. Seabury stands high in the 
esteem of both the Archbps, and tho’ they dare not openly 
approve, that they have not the most distant thought of 
resenting the step he is now taking; so that we may still rely 
on Dr. Berkley’s representation of that matter. 

As to the personal reflections which Mr. Seller’s letter 
casts upon Dr. Seabury, when you once have seen but as 
much of him as I have done, I make no doubt of your agree- 
ing with me that they are ill founded and malicious, and 
serve only to place his character in a more amiable light, 
when contrasted with that of his unworthy rival (for his 
rival he seems to be) Dr. Smith, a man of no principle, 
honour, or integrity, and who, by all accounts, would be a 
disgrace to the Episcopal character, a reproach to those 
however high in rank that would advance him to it. The 
proposal, too, which Mr. Seller’s correspondent makes, of 
some of our number going to America, you will plainly see 
supposes us actuated by very mean and mercenary motives, 
and ought to be treated with that contempt which it de- 
serves, as most indelicate and unmannerly: though it comes 
well enough from the bosom friend of Dr. Smith, and I dare 
say is very suitable to both their feelings. In a word I 
cannot help considering the whole of this intelligence as a 
mean and silly artifice of some enemy to Dr. Seabury who 
secretly envies us the introducing such a worthy man into 
America, in the character of a Bishop, a character I am fully 
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satisfied he is in every way qualified to support with honour 
to himself and all concerned with him. For if there be 
truth and candour in man I honestly declare I think it is in 
Dr. Seabury. 

“Our last night’s conversation naturally led to speak 
of his credentials, which he readily produced, and I perused 
with the most heartfelt satisfaction, to see a man so much 
admired, esteemed, and loved by his brethren. Would to 
God we had but a few such men among ourselves, and such 
unanimity, such cordiality, in our elections. In the name 
of our blessed Master therefore let us go on cheerfully with 
the good work recommended to us. . . . . I have 
written Bp. P.* by this post as you desire, and by two letters 
I have had from him last week he proposes, God willing, to 
be here on Friday afternoon, when we will be likewise look- 
ing for you; and God grant you both a safe journey, and a 
happy issue to the pious and laudable object of it. 

I am ever your most affect: brot 
JoHN SKINNER, 


On the same day and on the same subject Skinner wrote Bishop 
Petrie: 


Bishop John Skinner Jr 
to 
The Right Reverend 
Mr Arthur Petrie 
Meiklefolla 
Care of the postmaster 
Old Meldrum. 
“Rt Revd & Dear Sir 
I had the pleasure of yours in the course of last week, & 
observe what you write about the proposed Alterations in 
the two papers, which shall be properly attended to. Dr 
Seabury arrived here on Friday night, & since Saturday Morn- 
ing has been constantly with me, so that I have already had 
long & serious Conversation with him, & as far as I can yet 
judge, he will be found in all respects agreeable to our Wishes. 
He seems to be truly Pious in his Sentiments, fair, open & 
candid in his Disposition, & without any of that Duplicity, 
which too often marks the Characters of those, who have 
much to do with this designing World. Last night I had 
a Letter from the Primus, a copy of which he Desires me to 
forward to you. But as it is rather long & confused I shall 
give you only the Substance of it, & my own Opinion with 
respect to it. It is written by a Will Sellers at Inverugie 
to the Bp & is said to contain the Substance of a Letter he had 
received from an old School Companion in London who 
does not wish his Name to be yet known. This anonymous 


*Bishop Arthur Petrie. 
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Correspondent informs Mr. Sellers that Dt Seabury has come 
to Scotland for Consecration against the earnest & sound 
Advice of the Archbishops of Canterbury & York, they not 
thinking him a fit person, especially as he was active against 
Congress, & therefore that his promotion would be ill received 
in America, & hurt the Cause of Episcopacy there: And that 
it would be particularly offensive & hurtful to the Writer’s 
bosom friend, & Mr. Seller’s Cousin, Dr. Smith,* who he 
expects will be over, after the Autumn Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Clergy, with Recommendations from the States to be 
consecrated a Bp, but all his Designs will be frustrated, in 
case our Bps shall consecrate Dt Seabury, a Man of strong 
passions & Resentments, & Dr. Smith’s avowed enemy. 
This is the Substance of Mr. Seller’s Intelligence, & you 
may easily see it is the Manoeuvre of some partizan of that 
ambitious & turbulent fellow Dr. Smith, who has been long 
known to be a Man of no principle, a mere Weather Cock, 
with respect both to Church & State, & who from all Ac- 
counts, has no Chance of succeeding in his Selfish & am- 
bitious Views. At any rate we need not pay the least Re- 
gard to this officious piece of Information, as you will see 
Dr Seabury comes to us, with the most complete & Satis- 
factory Recommendations, and indeed his own Appearance 
& Behaviour are so much in his favour that his Credentials 
appear with Double Strength, when corroborated by the 
Man’s own natural Dignity of Mein, & Candour of Con- 
versation. I have written the Primus by this post, my 
Opinion of the above mentioned Letter, & doubt not but 
that he will see it in the same Light as I do, tho’ I can assure 
you every thing in it will be cleared up to your Satisfaction, 
by Dr. Seabury himself, when you meet here, which I hope 
God will enable you both to do, at the time proposed. We 
shall therefore be looking for you, on friday afternoon, & 
may our blessed Master, in his great power & goodness, 
make our Meeting acceptable to him, & conducive to the 
Interests of his holy & blessed Service. Accept of my 
earnest & best Wishes for your Health & Happiness, & be- 
lieve me ever 
Yours most affectionately 


JOHN SKINNER, JR. 
Aberdeen Novr 1784. 


Rev. John Allan, addressed to 
The Rt Rev4 
Mr Arthur Petrie, 
Care of Bishop Skinner 
Aberdeen. 
. ‘How do you like Dt Seabury? Iam highly 
pleased with him. He will fill the Episcopal Chair with 


*Rev. Doctor William Smith. 
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great dignity and, I trust, shall be enabled to Pillar in the 
House of God.” 

I am with great Esteem 

Rt Rev4 Dr Sir 

Your Dutiful Son JoHn ALLAN. * 
Edint Novt 9, 1784. 


The letters following were written after the consecration of 
Bishop Seabury: 


Bishop John Skinner, Jr., addressed to 
The Rt Reverend 
Mr. Arthur Petrie 
Meiklefolla 


. . . . “I had a Letter from Bishop Seabury about 
ten days ago wherein he beg’d to be kindly mentioned, with 
his best respects to the good Bishops Kilgour & Petrie & 
added ‘when I forget them, I shall remember nothing.’ I 
shall be anxious to hear of a safe arrival in London, for which 
place he set out on Tuesday last from Edint—as I was in- 
formed the other day, by a letter from Mr. A. Allan.’’t 


I ever am 


Rt Rev. Sir Your Affecte Serv t 
& humble Son 


JOHN SKINNER, JR. 
Aberdeen Dec. 13th, 1784. 


The Very Reverend George Horne, 
Dean of Canterbury, to 
Bishop Seabury. 
Cantby. Jan 3rd, 1785. 


Dear Sir, 


You do me but justice in supposing me a hearty friend to 
American Episcopacy. I am truly sorry that our cabinet 
here would not save you the trouble of going to Scotland 
for it. There is some uneasiness about it, I find since it 
was done. It is said you have been precipitate. I should 
be inclined to think so too, had any hopes been left of obtain- 
ing consecration from England. But if none were left, what 
could you do, but what you have done?—I will turn the 
Book business in my mind, but am apprehensive much cannot 
be expected, till we hear of the settlement of your church 
under you, in Connecticut. A letter will then have its 


*One of two brothers in the ministry at Edinburgh. 
tRev. Alexander Allan, of Edinburgh. 
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weight with Public Bosies:—That God may bless and prosper 
in your hands this great work, is the fervent prayer of, 
Dear Sir, 
Your faithful & obedient servant, 


Geo: HORNE. 
The Right Reverend 
Dr Seabury 


Bishop John Skinner to Bishop Petrie of Merkle Folla. 


Rt. Rev’d & Dear Sir: 

As I know you will be anxious to hear of Dr. Seabury 
as soon as possible, I have the pleasure to acquaint you 
that last post brought me a most welcome letter from him 
which I am to send to Peterhead tomorrow as the Primus 
is equally desirous to hear of him, but have first copied the 
greatest part of it on the other pages of this sheet, from which 
you will see how anxious he is to carry on the good work so 
happily begun, in the most pious and primitive manner. 
With this view, as he so earnestly desires it, I am to send 
him copies of all the little Tracts, that have been published 
in our Church for some time past, and which he has little 
chance of meeting with in London. And if you have any- 
thing of this sort by you which you can easily spare, it will 
be obliging to send me them by first opportunity, as I intend 
to write him soon, and to transmitt these things to him as 
early as possible. The Sermon he mentions and of which 
he is to take 100 copies, is that which I preached at his Con- 
secration, & which at his pressing request, & which with the 
approbation of the primus, I have consented to publish. 
It is just now in the press, & will be ready in a week or so. 
I am sorry to hear by people from your quarter, that your 
disorder still continues; God grant it may take a favorable 
turn before your strength be quite exhausted. All my 
family join in best wishes of the Season to you, and with my 
earnest prayers for the recovery of your health, I ever am, 

R. R. Dr. Sir Your very affectionate 
Brother & humble Servant 
JOHN SKINNER, JR. 
Aberdeen, Jan’y 4th, 1785. 


The Rt. Rev? Mr. Arthur Petrie 
at Meiklefolla 

To the Care of 
Mr George Petrie Merch* 
Abd® 

. “About a fortnight ago, I had the Honor of 
a very ‘kind Letter from Bp. Seabury—and was happy to 
hear that he had arrived in London safe & in good Spirits, 
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notwithstanding the Severity of the Season, and that the 
important business which brought him to Scotland, had met 
with the Approbation of the English Prelates, particularly 
Dr Thurlow, Bp of Lincoln, a Brother of the Chancellor’s; 
and a very stanch Churchman. He means to sail about the 
beginning of March, on board a Ship, called Triumph; 
Master, Capt Stout; Both very ominous Names. 

May God grant them a safe & prosperous Voyage, 

for Christ’s Sake. Amen. 

Edint 15th Janty 17th, 1785. 


Bishop Charles Rose, addressed to 

The Rt Reverend 

M' Arthur Petrie at 

Michlefolla 

. “It was luckie you was able to go to Aber- 
deen, to assist at the Consecration of Dt Seabury. I have 
not altered my Mind with regard to that affair, for I am con- 
vinced he would not have made any application here, if he 
could have got his Business Done in England, and besides 
he came to Aberdeen, without any recommendation from 
any Member of the Church of Scotland, neither such as he 
had, was it, addressed to the Brs of Scotland, but to the 
English Bp*. The Countenance is a very false glance, to judge 
of one’s Disposition. The Primus wrote me after Dt Sea- 
bury’s consecration to this purpose ‘If be Truth, Piety, and 
Candor is in anyone, it is in Dt Seabury, it is true, We, did 
not caution him against Communion with the Church of 
England; we did not think it proper. It might have pro- 
voked him to do us hurt.’ I really think if he was capable 
of doing such a base Action, he does not deserve the char- 
acter you and Bishop Kilgour gave of him. 

But it seems he has got with him, and I am 
still pleased I was not at Aberdeen, nor do I condemn any 
who differ from my sentiments. 

I am Dear Sir 

Your Affecte 

Brother & most humble Sevt CHARLES ROSE. 
Down 26th Febry 1785. 


Bishop John Skinner, Jr., 
To The Rt Reverend 
Mr. Arthur Petrie 
Meikelefolla. 
Aberdeen, March 24t» 1785. 
. “What do you think of the hypocritical part 
they* have acted in talking of Dr Seabury’s Affair to Bp 
Rose? Because they knew that he was not altogether 


*Some of the clergy in Edinburgh. 
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pleased with our Conduct in that Matter, to court his 
favour & gain him over to their side, they had the Effrontery 
(for what else can I call it?) to accuse the Bps of Want of 
Loyalty in laying hands on Dr Seabury, “who would pray 
for the States of America, which was as bad as praying for 
K.G. . . . .” Could they possibly have been guilty of 
grosser Dissimulation, than by thus condemning the Bps for 
Doing what themselves most ardently wished, & seemed 
heartily to approve of? But it is a Disagreeable task to 
trace out the base Inconsistency of a Man, who has now 
for Years continued to disgrace & injure the very cause he 
pretends to support. I will proceed to a more pleasing 
Office, & give you a Copy of a most refreshing Letter, I 
received this day, & which I have been anxiously expect- 
ing, from our worthy Brother of Connecticut: first wishing 
you, & all your concerns a happy Easter, & assuring you 
of the earnest prayers of 
Your ever affectionate Brother 
JOHN SKINNER, JR. 


Here follows the letter written by Bishop Seabury as he was 
about to embark for Connecticut. 


““Gravesend, March 11, 1785. 

Right Rev’ & Dear Sir 

“The Box of Books & your Letter came Duly to hand & 
should have been acknowledged before now: but that I was 
unwilling to write, till I could with some Exactness, inform 
you of such circumstances as I wished you to know. Upon 
my coming to London from Scotland, finding from all Ac- 
counts that the Abps. were much Displeased with the Steps 
I had taken, I kept myself at a distance, that the first Im- 
pressions might wear off, & cool Judgement resume its 
Authority. But when the time of my departure approached, 
I went to take my Leave of them. They both received me 
with every Mark of friendly Attention; conversed freely & 
easily on the Subject—hoped none of the Consequences 
which they dreaded would happen, were convinced I had 
acted from the best Motives & beleived the same Motives 
had influenced the Scots Bishops, were sorry I had adopted 
the measure, but wished me & the Church in Connecticut 
Success & prosperity, & should be glad to hear from me, & 
they parted with me in the most affectionate manner. 

From Dr. Berkley I received several Letters which I 
punctually answered. In them he found fault with the 
Concordate till at last I was obliged to say something in 
Explanation & Vindication of it. Since which I have re- 
ceived no Letter from him. The Articles relating to Com- 
munion, & to licensed Chapels* are what he censures. Upon 


*When the penal laws forbade the Scottish cler, gather a — of more 
than four people, some English bishops licensed her @ in Scotland 
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the whole there seems to me to be something odd in this 
Gentleman, & his conduct made me cautious of shewing the 
Concordate here, as I was not willing to get in any new 
Embarrassments, till I had got rid of the old ones. Dr. 
Horne* I have seen. He, I am confident, is pleased with 
what has happened, tho he saw the Copy of the Concordate 
you sent to Dr. Berkley. By the best information I can get, 
they are in a good Deal of Confusion at New York, & to the 
Southward in Ecclesiastical matters, by the Admission of 
Lay Deputies into their Convention. This Convention has 
empowered any two Clergyman to license Lay preachers, 
pleading Necessity in their justification. This consideration 
has induced me to change my Rout, that I may not be at 
N. York till I am perfectly acquainted with all Circum- 
stances. I have therefore taken my passage for Halifax, N. 
Scotia in the Chapman Capt Dawson a stout Ship of 600 tons. 
By this means I shall see my Children who are settled in the 
new Province, & know what their prospects are, & shall 
from thence go to Boston, Rhode Island or New London, as 
opportunity shall offer. By comparing Circumstances I 
find the Expence will not be increased, & probably not more 
than a fortnights delay attend it, & I shall sit down more 
easy & quiet in my own mind. 

For the honour of the Connecticut Clergy I ought to 
inform you that they sent Mr. Marshalf one of their num- 
ber to the Convention at New York with a Letter of remon- 
strance against admitting Lay Deputies, or proposing to 
them to defer taking any Steps in regulating Ecclesiastical 
Matters, till they had a Bishop at their head, & could act 
under his Authority. But Dr. Smith’s incessant struggles 
carried the Matter against their Letter. By Letters from 
Dr. Smith to his friends in London it appears that he pro- 
poses to Come to England this Spring with such Recom- 
mendations as he can get, & try his Influence with the 
English Bps. & Ministry. If he should fail, it is supposed 
he will visit Scotland on the same business. But he has set 
the clerical Character so low & subjected the Clergy to such 
Restraints from the Laity, that his Scheme, whatever may 
be his personal Qualifications certainly deserves no En- 
couragement. I expect from him every trouble that he 
shall be able to give me. But I shall endeavour to keep 
Straight forward in the way of my Duty, & leave the Issue 
to God’s good Providence. 

I am much obliged to you for printing your Sermon. 
My friends in London like it much. I have sent one to each 
of the Ahbps, to the Bp of Oxford, & to the Bp of Chester, 
with whom at his own desire, I had an Interview, but he 
could not converse on any but general Subjects. One copy 
is also gone to Dr. Horne, & one to Mr. Jones. My friends, 
who are also your friends took 12 copies to distribute where 


*The Dean of Canterbu: 
tRev. John R. Marshall, of Woodbury, Connecticu. 
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they thought they would do the most good. Many of them 
think 100 or 200 Copies would readily sell in London. If 
you should think of such a thing, you may write on the 
Subject to the Rev. Dr. Thomas Bradbury Chandler,* No. 
10 John Street, Oxford Street, with the same freedom & 
security you could write to me. He thinks highly both of 
your sermon & of you. I expected your Bill would have 
found me, but it did not. I have left Orders with Mr. Alli- 
cocke to pay it. For the rest, accept my most hearty & un- 
feigned thanks, & believe I shall make the best use of every 
thing you have sent. Present my most affectionate & re- 
spectful Regards to my much esteemed friends Bp. Kilgour 
& Bp. Petrie. My heart attests the Attachment I have to 
them, whenever I think of them. I long to hear how they 
do: i. e. to know they are well. God preserve them long. 
eager I must not forget good Mr. Jollyt & the other 
Clergy my friends. 

From Halifax I shall write, if any Opportunity should 
present itself to Glasgow, or any port in Scotland. Accept, 
dear Sir, of my unfeigned Regards, & believe me to be with 
the highest Affection & Esteem 

Your ever mineful Brother & obliged humble Servt 

SAMUEL SEABURY. 


Bishop John Skinner, Jr., 
To 


The Revd 
Mr. Boucher 
Paddington 

Epsom near London 

Surrey. 
“Rev? & Dear Sir 

Some time ago I wrote to your Acquaintance Dr 
Chandler, begging as a singular favour that he would be 
kind enough to communicate tc me any Interesting In- 
telligence of our worthy friend Bp. Seabury, of whose Wel- 
fare & Success, you may believe, I will ever be anxious to 
hear. The good Doctor lost no time in making a most © 
obliging Return to my letter, but informing me, to my great 
Regret, that his state of health was such as rendered a Sea 
voyage absolutely necessary for the Recovery of it, & that 
he was to sail in a short time for New York, obliged to leave 
the great Object of his coming to Britain unaccomplished. 
Pity were it that a Design so laudable, & so essential to the 
Interests of Religion in the new province should thus be set 
aside by reasons of State; without any other Impediment in 
the way of it. For although his Grace of Canterbury would 
not hear, it seems, of the Doctor’s giving up his Claim to 


*Cf. Hist. Mog., Vol. I, p. 64n. 
onsecrated 
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the Nova Scotia Episcopate, but wished him to be in readiness 
to undertake the important Charge, whenever he might be 
called for, yet I am much afraid that Call will not be soon 
given, & that was only a Discrete Way of getting clear of 
the business. 

With uncommon Attention to my Anxiety, after in- 
forming me of his intended Departure from England, & the 
Cause of it, Dt Chandler adds, that by his Migration I can 
be no Loser, if in his stead I will adopt for my Correspondent 
the Rev4 Mr Boucher of Paddington, of whom he gives indeed 
a most amiable Character, & what endears you still more to 
me, describes you as one of the most confidential friends of 
Bp. Seabury. As such I now gladly embrace the Oppor- 
tunity of introducing myself to you, in hopes that by the 
time this reaches you there will be some Accounts of Bp. 
Seabury’s Arrival in America, if it has pleased God to grant 
him a speedy & prosperous Voyage, for which, I doubt not, 
the prayers of many have been devoutly offered to heaven. 
He promised to write me from Halifax, if he found any 
Vessel there for Scotland. But as you will probably hear 
from him, sooner than I can expect, & oftener than he will 
have occasion to write to me, it will be doing me a very great 
favour, if you will be so good as to inform me from time to 
time, what Accounts you receive either from him, or of 
him, which you think will be acceptable to one, who loves 
& esteems him, & wishes his Success & Happiness, as I do. 
This is a Task, which I could not have presumed to put 
upon you, if Dt Chandler had not so kindly paved the way 
for it, & brought to my mind what I had heard Dt Seabury 
say of you, & particularly an Anecdote of your Mother, if 
I am not mistaken, which I have often reflected on since, 
as remarkable Instance of piety and good principles. 

Our Amiable Friend, the Bishop of Connecticut will 
have many difficulties to Struggle with in the blessed work 
he has undertaken. And particularly what has been going 
on in some of the Southern* States, will, I fear, create no 
small Opposition to the Conscientious Discharge of his 
Duty. The busy, bustling President of Washington Col- 
lege, Maryland,t seems to be laying a foundation for much 
Confusion, throughout the Churches of North America; 
And it will require all Bp. Seabury’s Prudence, & good 
Management to counteract his preposterous measures. I 
saw a Letter from him lately to a Clergyman of this Coun- 
try, wherein he proposes to be in London as last month, & 
wishes to know what the Bishops of Scotland would do, on an 
application to them from any foreign Country, such as 
America is now declared, for a Succession in their Ministry, 
by the Consecration of one, or more Bishops for them. By 
this time, I suppose, he knows both what we would do, & 


*The area outside New England. 
{The Rev. Dr. William Smith. 
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what we have done, & perhaps is not ignorant, that as our 
terms would not please him, so his Measures would be equally 
disagreeable to us. 

I have seen in the Gentlemen’s Magazine various 
Strictures on the Subject of Dt Seabury’s Consecration: and 
the Sermon* preached on the Occasion has been criticized 
by several hands, and some passages in it found fault with, 
as disrespectful to the English Bishops, & even to the Au- 
thority of the British Parliament. As the Author did not 
intend his Discourse for the Meridian of London, he was 
at no pains to adapt it to the notions that are cherished under 
the warm Sunshine of civil Establishment. ’Tis sufficient 
for him, if it meets with the Approbation of the truly wise 
& worthy, wherever they be, who look more to the things 
of Christ, than to the things of this World. 

Accept of my best Respects, & believe me to be, with 
much Esteem, 

Dear Sir, 
Your very affectionate Brot 
& humble Servant 
JoHN SKINNER, J". 


Aberdeen, June 1785. 


Bishop John Skinner, Jr., addressed to 

The Right Rev4 

Mr. Arthur Petrie 

Meiklefolla 

Last Post brought me a Letter from the Primus, in 
which was enclosed a very agreeable packet from you, con- 
taining a Letter from the Clergy in Connecticut, & one 
covering it from Mr Peters formerly of their Number & still 
breathing the same pious & primitive Sentiments, which 
seem to animate, & I hope will continue to adorn, that ven- 
erable Body. I suppose you have been informed of the 
Letters from Bp. Seabury to some of the Edinburgh Clergy, 
& particularly of that dated Dect 26th last, in which he gives 
a pretty full, & indeed a melancholy account of the State of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs in the Southern Provinces, & how 
little prospect there is of an Union between them & the 
Episcopalians in the New England States. Bp. Seabury 
also mentions his having sent two pamphlets for me, by the 
way of London, which when they arrive, I hope will be ac- 
companied by a Letter from himself, & give us the refresh- 
ing Tidings of his Welfare & Success. The Pamphlets, I 
imagine, are the same which I see taken notice of in the 
Gen’! Magazine for January which gives a full Extract of the 
Clergy’s Address to Bp. Seabury & his answer, together 


*This sermon was ag by Bishop John Skinner, Jr., the writer of this letter’ 
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with a correct List of our Consecrations from the Revolution 
down to his own. The Address & Answer Chalmers has 
promised to put in the Abd Journal, as soon as he can find 
Room, & perhaps they will make their way into the other 
papers. I have enclosed Mr Peters’ Letter to you and 
shall return the Connecticut Letter to the Primus, tho I 
think it should be more properly lodged with you, to be put 
in the public Register with the other papers respecting that 
Transaction which gave Occasion to it. 

With the Continuance of my best wishes for your 
health & happiness 

I ever am Your Affecte Servt &c 


JOHN SKINNER, JR. 
Aberdeen March 11th, 1786. 


Bishop John Skinner, Jr., addressed to 
“The Rt Rev4 
Mr. Arthur Petrie 
Meiklefolla. 

pr favour of 
Mr. Hacket. 

“T have the pleasure to acquaint you, that 
I have received a very long & most acceptable Letter from 
the worthy Bishop of Connecticut, & have lost no time in 
transcribing a Copy for your Satisfaction, which you may 
keep by you, as I have enclosed it in this Letter, to go by the 
first hand. The pamphlets he mentions are not yet come to 
my hand; but I imagine they have got them at Edinr as I see 
the very same piece advertized in this Day’s paper, to be 
published at Edint the 31st of this month, & sold at C4s—in- 
cluding, along with the other papers, the List of our Con- 
secrations, which I hope will convince the public that there 
has been no chasm in our Succession, since the Revolution, 
as has been maliciously asserted by some of our Adverseries. 
I had returned the Connecticut letter to the Primus, but 
mentioned the propriety of its being lodged with you, along 
with the other Papers; I suppose he will send it, the first 
time he writes.” . 
Aberdeen, March 27th 1786. 


The Rev. Alext Allan, addressed to 
The Rt Rev4 Mr Arthur Petrie 
at Meiklefolla 

. “A Copy of Bp. Seabury’s last Dispatches 
to the Clergy in Edint would come to your hand in due 
Course; but I was a good deal hurried in transcribing in 
order to catch the Post, so that I did not find leisure to glance 
it over and correct mistakes—the purport of them, in general, 
would, I’m persuaded, give your Reve great pleasure, as it 
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shows that cordial Unanimity, that primitive Zeal and Fer- 
vour, which seems to adorn the Characters, and give Life & 
Spirit to the Measures of the Clergy of Connecticut. 


I ever am Rt R. Dr Sir 
Your dutiful Son 
& very humble Serv* 
Edint April ALEx® ALLAN. 
1786 


Bishop John Skinner, Jr., 
T 


The Rev4d Mr. Jona: Boucher 
Epsom in Surry 


by 


London. 
“Revd & Dear Sir, 


Be so good as to accept my hearty thanks for your 
very Obliging Letter of the 31st of March, & the agreeable 
Intelligence it contains of our worthy friend in Connecticut. 
Much about the same time, I had the pleasure of receiving 
from his own hand a very full & most acceptable Account of 
himself & family, as well as of his Ecclesiastical proceed- 
ings: And to hear of all these in the kind and condescending 
manner in which he writes, was most refreshing to one, 
who loves and esteems him as I do. The additional In- 
telligence you convey, particularly that which respects 
the generous conduct of his friends, gives me great Satisfac- 
tion, & may be considered as a happy proof of the kindness 
of that gracious Providence, on which the good Bishop has 
cast himself both for time, & for eternity. I own it affected 
me much to be told, that the Society in England had dis- 
carded him, & all their Missionaries in Connecticut, ‘a 
punishment,’ he says, ‘I presume, for the Step they & I have 
taken;’* & he adds, ‘this has hurt us much in mind, as well 
as interest.’ No wonder that they should be hurt, & ex- 
press their feelings as they have done, on the thoughts of 
being punished for doing, what was no more than their duty 
to do, especially by those whom it would have become 
better, to have encouraged & cherished them in the Dis- 
charge of that Duty. But this is a delicate Subject, & I 
have already, it seems, given Offence, by writing too freely 
upon it. At present however I write to one, who, I hope, 
will make allowance for the Effusions of a heart which 
wishes to be unspotted from the World, & tho’ unacquainted 
with the politics of Courts, is warmly interested in the Cause 
of ‘pure & undefiled Religion.’ ”’ 4 
*The Charter of the S. P. G. restricted its ations to the British dominions. 


When the American colonies became independent the S. P. G. could no longer support 
missionaries in America. 
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I would be glad to know how I may write & Direct to 
the worthy Bp. of Connecticut. And as you mention his 
good Friend Dr Chandler, it will make me happy to hear, 
that he has found benefit from the Sea Voyage, & got his 
health reestablished. Long may you, & these amiable 
Characters enjoy the Comforts of sincere & lasting Friend- 
ship. 

oy remain, Dear Sir, with great Regard, 
Your affectionate Brot & 
faithful Servant in Christ 


JOHN SKINNER, JR.” 
Aberdeen May 17* 1786. 


Bishop, John Skinner, Jr., 
to 


the Rev4 Jonathan Boucher. 
Aberdeen June 15th 1786. 


° “The intention of my writing you so soon 
again is to inform you, that I lately received a very polite 
Letter from Dr. White of Philadelphia, (President of the 
Episcopal Convention held there in October last), together 
with a printed copy ofa Journal of their proceedings,* & two 
Sermons preached on the occasion, one by Dr. Wharton, 
the other by my Countryman Dr. Smith, on the introduc- 
tion of their mew Liturgy. They are on a very different plan 
from that of our worthy friend Bp. Seabury, & his Clergy, & 
seem to accomodate their principles not so much to the 
primitive pattern, as to the Whims of modern Refinement. 
Full of those Republican Notions which have brought about 
their boasted Revolution, they are now about to erect an 
Ecclesiastical Commonwealth on the ruins of Episcopacy, 
& while they affect to retain the Order, or rather the name of 
Bishops, are debasing the Institution, & bringing it down 
almost as low as Presbyterian Parity. I cannot think 
their Scheme will be much relished in England, unless it be 
among the Dissenters, & am much surprised that they pub- 
lished their wild undigested plans, before they had made good 
their point with the English Bishops, & got that mongrel 
Sort of Episcopacy set up, which they seem desirous to 
obtain. I should be glad to see this amended Liturgy of 
theirs, & would be obliged to you, if you could help me to a 
Copy of their new Prayer Book as there are, no doubt, 
some to be found about London.” 


Your very affectionate Bro’ 
& humble Servant 
JOHN SKINNER, JR. 
*The General Convention of 1785. 
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Under date of July 3rd, Mr. Boucher answered as follows: 


“Bp. Seabury’s Address is, To the Right Rev Bp. Sea- 
bury, in New London, Connecticut. If you cannot meet 
with a Mercht Ship bound for that Part of the World, You 
may write every Month, by the New York Packquet w* sails 
on the first Wednesday of every Month. In this case, you 
must pay not only the Postage to London, but one Shilling 
for the Packquet. 

I am sorry, it is not in my Power to furnish You with a 
Copy of the new fangled Philadelphia Liturgy; having seen 
but one, & that in the hands of the Archbp; nor can I hear 
of another in England: but I will continue my Enquiries.* 
This is the more mortifying to Me, as I feel myself so ex- 
ceedingly obliged to You for your very excellt Lectures. 
I express myself with Reserve, when I say only, that they 
are the best of the Kind, & for the Purpose you intend them 
for, that I know of & I think I perfectly subscribe to every 
Pos"tn advanced in them, even to the Doctrine, now out of 
Fashion, we You justly, tho’ not now first, found on y® 
Article of ye Communion of Saints, & on w’, if I live, I have 
some thoughts, more fully to discuss, some Time or other. 
In Your sixth Lecture alone you lay much Stress on some 
Points, which I need not tell you, tho’ I have formerly read 
the Controversy on both sides, I do not quite think so 
highly of. Your most acceptable Book I am forwarding 
to Bp. Cartwright to lend it to Him, as I know he will be 
much gratified by it: & I nowalso, agreeably to his Request, 
send you his last Letter to Me. The Dean of Canterbury 
shall also have his Book with all speed.” 

I know Mr. White;} & I think somewhat better of Him, 
than I do of his Compeers: but beware of them all. You 
see, our Bps. are making themselves ready to comply with 
their Request by obtaint an Act to enable them to con- 
secrate Persons not in the King’s Dominions. Yet, I see no 
reason at present, induct Me to think, that any of y® prest 
Candidates will be consecrated here. 

I am with the sincerest Respect, Sir, 

most obedt & very humble 
Jona? BoucuHeEr.”’ 


Bishop John Skinner, Jr., 
to 


The Rev‘ Mr. Jo. Boucher 
Epsom in Surry 
London. 
. “I have been now for some time waiting 
with a little Impatience for a Letter from the good Bishop 


*The reference is to the ‘Proposed Book’’ of Common Prayer tentativel anges 
at the General Convention of 1785, and subsequently super by the Pao ook 


of 1789. 


{William White, later first Bishop of Pennsylvania. 
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of Connecticut. His last to me of March 2nd, 1787, men- 
tioned the Anxiety of his Clergy to have a Coadjutor ap- 
pointed to him, for fear of their falling under the Southern 
Establishment, which they then considered as a Departure 
from Apostolical Institution.* They therefore proposed 
the Sending over one to Scotland for Consecration as soon 
as they knew that the Measure would be agreeable to us. 
I lost no time in communicating this proposal to my Brethren, 
who after being informed of what has passed at Lambeth in 
february last year,t agree with me in Opinion that provided 
the Analogy of Faith, & the purity of Worship be preserved, 
it would be a pity to interrupt Episcopal Union in any part 
of the Catholic Church: That we had reason to hope for a 
proper Coalition among the Bishops of Connecticut, Phila- 
delphia & New York; in which case, Consecrations for the 
future could be canonically performed in North America, 
without putting any of their Clergy to the trouble of cross- 
ing the Atlantic. To these & such like Considerations, we 
added the Necessity of turning our eyes to our own Situa- 
tion, which, tho’ it affords no Excuse for shrinking from 
Duty, will yet justify our not stepping beyond our Line any 
farther than Duty requires; & concluded with expressing 
our fervent Wishes, that there may be no Occasion for two 
different Communions among the Episcopalians of the United 
States.{ To the Letter conveying this account of our Senti- 
ments, I have not yet got any return, but am hopefull it 
has given no Offence to our Brethren in Connecticut, who 
may believe we will ever be ready to contribute as far as is 
necessary or incumbent on us, to the support of primitive 
Truth & Order in the Church of Christ.” 
With great Esteem, 
Rv Sir 
Your affect humble Servt 
JOHN SKINNER, JR. 

Aberdeen Feby 218t 1788. 


To the Rt Revd Mr John Skinner. 
New London, Connecticut, Nov. 7, 1788. 
Rt. Revd. & my very dear Sir, 
I hope you will forgive my long silence. I really knew 
not what to write to you, such has been & is the uncertain 
*At a meeting of the Connecticut clergy held at Wallingford on th o; 
1787, the Rev. Abr m Jarvis was elected bishop and 


“49 obtain consecration that the Episcopal office might be canonically conferred.” It was 
intended “‘to obtain the canonical number of bishops in New England of the Scottish 


line, and thus preserve a purely primitive and Apostolic Church, holding fast the form 
of sound words, and the — once delivered to the saints.”” (Beardsley: Life and Cor- 
respondence of Samuel Seabury, pp. 293-294.) 


jh Py consecration of Bishops William White and Samuel Provoost, February 
{The Scottish Church was on the eve of appealing to the English Archbishops for 
their aid in securing a repeal of the Penal Fe al ” f 
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state of Ecc! matters here. The Bps. White & Provost. 
especially the latter, seem to value themselves so much on 
their English Consecration that I fear no great cordiality is 
to be expected from them. I have proposed a union of all the 
Churches, at least so far as to admit each others Clergy & 
Communicants. I fear it will scarcely take place unless we 
adopt their book & lay delegates. The People here dislike 
their book, & the Clergy will have nothing to do with lay- 
men in Chet Government. This made me anxious to have 
another Bp. in this State, that we might stand on even terms 
with them. Bp. P—t goes so far as to affect to doubt the 
validity of my Consecration & orders—seriously, if he has 
any sense, he cannot do it: But it serves for a ground for 
party. I have written to Bp. Drummond on the subject, & 
wish to have the succession of the Scotch Bps. from 1661 to 
the time they were vasled from their temporalties, & Presby- 
terianism established. The public papers have announced 
that the Epis! Clergy in Scotland now pray for the present 
King. I hope it is true, & flatter myself it will free them 
ere long from many embarrassments. I shall still pursue 
measures for uniting with the Southern Chebes, & shall ac- 
quiesce in any terms consistent with sound Ecc? principles: 
but I cannot give up what I esteem essential to Ep! Govern- 
ment by admitting Laymen into any share of it, further than 
the external or temporal state of it may require. But to 
subject a Bp. to the censure of a consistory of Presbyters & 
Laymen, even with a Bp. at their head, I cannot consent. 
From that thraldom the Chet in Connecticut must, if it 
please God, be preserved. 

Your lectures I have redde with great pleasure, & most 
heartily thank you for the copy you sent me. I wish we were 
in condition here to take a large number of them; but our 
poverty is a bar to many schemes we should otherwise pursue 
to benefit our Che’, And yet we talk of establishing a 
Clerical library, that we may have the of the 
primitive Ch, the controversial writers against the Papists 
& Dissenters at our command. The battle for Episcopacy 
must be fought over again in this country. I have sent Bp. 
Drummond for you a copy of a letter on that subject from one 
of our Clergy to Dr. Stiles, that you may see how we are like 
to go on. We are also endeavouring to establish an Epis- 
copal Academy or College in this State, that we may have the 
education of our own Clergy. We hope to reach 14 or 1500 £ 
Sterling, by subscription. If we succeed we shall get it going 
in the course of next summer, & flatter ourselves that by 
good management it will support itself, especially as we 
purpose to make it a general School for fitting young Gentle- 
men for the various occupations of life. 

We have now 16 Presbyters in Connecticut, & four 
Deacons, who will be put into Priests orders in the course of 
six months. That will be nearly as many Clergymen as the 
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State of the Church will enable it tosupport. But to reduce 
the Church people, many of whom are converts from Presby- 
terianism, & not always from the best motives, to good order, 
& make them Church people indeed is an arduous task, & I 
fear will exceed my ability. The late commotions in the 
country introduced a disregard to all principles except those 
of party, & it is not easy to do good to people who think all 
religions equal, because the next step is to think no religion 
as good as any. Patience & perseverance will, I hope, in 
time, do what a sudden effort cannot accomplish. I shall 
do my endeavour to impress on them a true idea of Christs 
Church, its government, & doctrines—what I most fear is 
my own judgment & prudence with regard to times & 
measures. 

I have sent, merely as a testimony of my regard, a few 
copies of a Charity Sermon I preached in Boston, to Bp. 
Drummond,* some of w*' he will transmit to you & my 
friends in your neighbourhood. 

The Rev. Mr. William Smithf is now resident about 45 
miles from me, but not in a situation beneficial to himself. 
The Southern country was injurious to his health, & there 
is nothing here to be had worthy of his attention, so that he 
purposes to return to Scotland in the course of the next year. 
I heartily wish to keep him in my neighbourhood, for he 
would be very useful to me in bringing our people to a better 
knowledge of the real principles of their Religion, & to more 
submission to Ecclesiastical discipline. 

Please to present my most respectful and affectionate 
regards to our venerable Primus, Bp. Kilgour—Remember 
me also to Bp. McFarlanet & Lady, to Mr. Jolly, & par- 
ticularly to your Lady & children. I often think of them 
with the best wishes, & warmest affection. 

If you have an opportunity to write to me by the way 
of Boston, a letter directed to the care of the Revd. Mr. 
Samuel Parker Rect? of Trinity Church, Boston, will come 
surely to me. 

The distance I live from New York & Boston renders it 
difficult to keep up such a correspondence with my friends 
in Scotland as I could wish. Mr. Evert Bancker Jur No. 3 
Fair-Street, New York, will forward any letter or packet to 
me. Accept my best wishes, my dear Sir, & believe me to be 
your most affectionate Brot & very hume Serv 

SAMUEL CONNECT. 


Unless other documents come to light, these additional letters 
seem to be the last word on the Seabury consecration. 


*Bishop of Brechin. Consecrated September 26, 1787. 
tAuthor of the “Office of Institution.’ 
tAndrew McFarlane, Bishop of Moray. Consecrated March 7, 1787. 
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A CHAPTER FROM THE INDIAN TERRITORY 
STORY OF THE INDIAN TERRITORY MISSION 


By J. B. Wicks 


Indian prisoners then held at Fort Sill, I. T., and take them to 

St. Augustine, Florida, there to be held as prisoners until further 
orders. They were prisoners for three years. During that time the 
humane officer in charge adopted many devices to better the condi- 
tion of the captives. They were taught to care for their quarters, 
provide their firewood, and a little later a company was organized 
and thoroughly drilled which eventually did all the police work of the 
post. The people of the city became interested in them, and classes 
were formed and taught by volunteer teachers until the end of three 
years, when the order came to return them to their tribes, many of 
the younger men could read and write and had made some progress 
in other studies. The larger number of the young men elected to 
remain at the East and continue their studies. Four of these were 
taken by Mrs. Mary D. Burnham, then a Deaconess in charge of 
the House of the Good Shepherd, Syracuse, N. Y., and with the con- 
sent and hearty approval of Bishop Huntington brought to the Diocese 
of Central New York and placed in charge of Rev. J. B. Wicks, 
rector of St. Paul’s Parish, New York. Their advent in this little 
parish among the hills was almost the event of its history. It was in 
May, 1878, and the people kept holiday in honor of the occasion. 

Mrs. Burnham, who had taken the charge, planned a three- 
years’ course of study and training. With the assistance of many 
friends the means to carry forward the work were provided. Mrs. 
Burnham’s place in the entire enterprise was a large one. Her faith, 
zeal and perseverance were inspiring to all connected with her. Bishop 
Huntington gave his heartiest sympathy and assistance and the 
clergy and people throughout the diocese of all religious bodies be- 
came greatly interested. 

The names of the young men were: Oakerhater, Making Medicine, 
Okstei, Shave Head, Zotom, Biter, Taawayite, Distant Voice. They 
were baptized by Bishop Huntington, receiving names in the order 


[ 1874 Captain R. H. Pratt received orders to select ninety of the 
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given above: David Pendleton Oakerhater, John Wicks Okstei, Paul 
Caryl Zotom, Henry Pratt Taawayite. They were named after 
friends at the East who were interested especially in the work. 

They soon accommodated themselves to the new surroundings 
and settled down to a three years’ course of study. Farming and 
the use of tools at the carpenter’s bench they readily learned. There 
was no more difficulty in restraining and directing them than is met 
with the same number of white persons. They were members of my 
family for the entire three years and formed the strong attachments 
that persons do under such conditions. Bishop Huntington con- 
firmed them in 1878. At the end of two years John Okstei was taken 
sick. We sent him home with a party that was going to the Terri- 
tory after children for the Hampton School, where he died a few 
weeks later. During the time they were with me, archery was popular 
in our section of the country. A demand arose for bows and arrows 
and the boys responded to it, earning over $300 by thus employing 
their leisure time. In the winter of ’80 and ’81 missionary meetings 
were held in several places in Central New York, at which both David 
and Paul made excellent addresses, and offerings were received for 
the work of more than $100. In June, ’81, David and Paul were 
ordained in Grace Church, Syracuse, by Bishop Huntington and the 
same day we started on the long journey to the Western home. 

On June 10th we reached Caldwell in Kansas, the terminus of 
the railroad at that time. There we were met by Bear’s Heart, one 
of the returned Florida prisoners, with a large covered wagon drawn 
by four ponies. Laying in the necessary supplies, we left civilization 
the next morning and pushed out on the broad plains that stretched 
away for a hundred and twenty miles to the headquarters of the 
Cheyenne Agency at Darlington. The journey consumed four days 
and was filled with new and most interesting experiences. The boys 
were going home and were merry-hearted. The missionary was going 
from home, to a strange place and people, and only knew of the merry 
heart as the Master led and blessed. It being warm weather, we 
slept on the ground soldier-like. The prairie wolves held nightly con- 
certs, which we rather enjoyed. Our only discomfort was another 
kind of concern furnished by hordes of mosquitoes and reinforced 
by sharp strokes that weren’t conducive to balmy sleep. I found 
the Indian way was to roll up in the blanket, endure the heat, and 
defy the mosquitoes. 

June 12th, Trinity Sunday, 1881, we held our first service in 
the Territory. It was a beautiful day and at the noon halt we gath- 
ered under the lee of the large wagon and marked the day with prayer 
and praise. A little flock of antelope looked wonderingly on from 
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the ridge half a mile away, while the prairie dogs chattered and 
scampered about—the children of the audience. On the 14th, we 
reached the Agency and were heartily greeted by a great assemblage 
of the Indians and all the white people then residing there. Agent 
Miles and his clerk, Charles Campbell, gave large welcome to the 
missionary and during all our three years’ stay rendered every assist- 
ance in their power. 

Our first days at the Agency were busy ones. New scenes and 
faces were everywhere. To get into touch with the diverse elements 
of the great field as quickly as possible was the aim of our early efforts. 
The field itself extended over all the western portion of the Terri- 
tory, comprising the two large Indian reservations known as the 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe, and the Kiowa and Comanche. I quickly 
learned that my relation to the young men I had had with me, in 
my own family, gave me a certain and strong kinship with the entire 
tribes they represented. One of my first experiences was the cordial 
embracing of the chiefs, near of kin to David and John, and a sort of 
tacit adoption into the fellowship of the tribe. 

On the Sunday following our advent at the Agency, I was at 
the Cheyenne Government School. There I met the relatives of 
John Okstei, the young man who was sent home and died. The 
mother and sister came into the room, and the moment they saw me 
they lifted up their voices in the wild lamentation peculiar to the 
Indian tribes. It was my first acquaintance with the custom and 
sufficiently startling so that I felt a decided relief when the wailing 
ceased. I had the opportunity and pleasure of speaking to the school 
and to quite an assemblage of the older Indians. In the evening I 
was at Fort Reno holding service in the Adjutant’s office and be- 
ginning an acquaintance with officers and their families and the men, 
which grew into warm friendship. Major Randall was then in com- 
mand of the post and I found him exceedingly kind and helpful in 
all my work—in fact, at the military posts Reno and Sill I was re- 
ceived most cordially and given every assistance that could be ren- 
dered. 

The week following our arrival the Cheyennes opened their large 
medicine dance five miles below the Agency on the Washita river. 
I was invited to attend and meet the old associates of David and make 
a talk to them, as they termed it. I learned that David held a 
prominent place in his tribe, having led a company of young men 
with high courage in the chase and more signally in war. Some thirty 
of them were living and waiting to meet us on the high ground just 
back of the great medicine lodge. As we crossed the broad field 
upon which the lodge stood we saw the entire tribe, old and young, 
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gathered about the dancers. As they swayed to and fro in the excite- 
ment, the half-naked and hideously painted dancers would flash on 
the vision like weird creatures of another world. The great drum 
was sounding and the monotonous chant of such occasions keeping 
time with it formed a scene worthy of a place with the witch dance 
of Macbeth. We crossed to the high ground where stood four or 
five lodges. There were about fifty of the men and double that num- 
ber of women and children. It was my first acquaintance with an 
Indian council and only through David’s guiding hand was I able to 
meet its peculiar requirements. At the proper time I made my ad- 
dress and was answered by two of the young chiefs, Sand Hill and 
Mad Wolf. But the feature of the occasion was David’s address, 
which although delivered in Cheyenne, seemed almost clear to me 
from what I knew of the man. 

He afterward gave me a resume of it, at my request, and its 
Christian spirit appears in every line. 

“Men,” he said, ‘‘you all know me. You remember when I led 
you out to war I went first and what I told you was true. Now I have 
been away to the East and I have learned about another Cap- 
tain, the Lord Jesus Christ, and He is my leader. He goes first, 
and all He tells me is true. I come back to my people to tell them 
about Him, and I want you to go with me now in this new road, a 
war that makes all for peace, and where we never have only victory.” 

The effect of the address was striking and I felt only a true man 
could talk out of his heart life in such a manner. 

I found at the Cheyenne Agency missionaries at work, but none 
at the Kiowa and Comanche. The Mennonites were in the field 
with several workers and had established and were conducting a 
school. The Friends also were represented by one missionary, 
though their work was not long continued. We held services at the 
schools and the military posts, also at the camp, making it a point 
to reach the children as strongly as possible. In every direction we 
were most cordially received and soon extended our acquaintance to a 
wide circle of new friends. Agent Miles was then in charge of the 
Agency and he and his chief clerk, Charles Campbell, were most help- 
ful in every way during my entire stay in the field. 

Early in July I made a short visit to the lower Agency, receiv- 
ing the same cordial welcome that I had at Darlington. Agent Hunt 
and his brother, Mr. George Hunt, who was then Superintendent of 
the Kiowa School, and Mr. Calmes, in charge of the Wichita School, 
teachers and employes gave large welcome to the missionary. The 
services at the schools were largely attended and the beginnings of 
the work full of promise. 
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During my first visit at Anadarko I accepted an invitation to 
ride out to the camp of Otter Belt, a Comanche chief, and dine with 
him. Henry Taawayite was guide on the occasion, also interpreter. 
The day was ablaze as July is heated in that region, but the occasion 
was one of interest and value to the mission. Otter Belt was then 
one of the principal war chiefs of the Comanche tribe, and as fine a 
specimen of physical manhood as I ever saw. He had a cheery bright 
manner and was one of my warmest friends during my stay in the 
Territory. On this occasion he had invited several of his friends to 
meet me and the talk through the day seemed inspired by the utmost 
good feeling. The five wives of the chief served dinner and for the 
little they had to do with it was well prepared. While the day and 
dinner seemed but a passing incident, I found later that it opened the 
way to a relation of good fellowship with the entire tribe. 

As at Darlington so here I held services at the Government Schools 
and in the Indian camps with good attendance always and apparently 
growing interest. The Superintendents and teachers of the schools 
gave every assistance in their power and I found myself welcome in 
all the homes of the Agency as it had fallen to me at Darlington. 
I visited Fort Sill and spent part of the week and one Sunday there, 
holding services in the little post chapel and baptizing several chil- 
dren. While there I met Horace Jones, a celebrated scout and in- 
terpreter of that region. His interest in the welfare of the Indians 
was lifelong and had been recognized by his red brethren through 
adoption into several of the tribes. His knowledge of Indian customs 
and ways was proverbial and I found him a faithful friend and in- 
valuable help in all my work in that section. Many of the officers at 
the post were most friendly and helpful. The post trader, Captain 
Musser, and his good wife always had a room and candlestick and 
table ready for the missionary and made their home his during his 
stay. 

Returning to Darlington the regular work of the mission was 
pushed forward during the remainder of the warm season. A class 
of bright girls and boys who had been in school three years were 
specially instructed preparatory to baptism. Services were held in 
every place where the people could be gotten together,—in the school 
houses, at the post, in the teepees, and out on the scattered ranches. 
There was much sickness that fall and many deaths, especially at the 
camps, and I attended a number of funerals. The first of these was a 
child of Big Horse, a Cheyenne chief. The burial with Christian rites 
seemed strange to the Indians, but the frequent repetition of the service 
familiarized them with it, and soon led them to ask it whenever mem- 
bers of the tribe died in any of the camps near the Agency. 
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On the wide plain just south of the Agency buildings at Darling- 
ton we erected a large tent, where we held services regularly on Sun- 
day afternoons. It was near the little house in which Wolf Robe, 
the chief of the Indian police, lived. We gave it the name of the 
Tent Church and it was usually crowded at all the services. At one 
of the services David’s mother was baptized. At another Bishop 
Pierce was present and preached the sermon. 

During the summer and fall I took several long journeys, visiting 
various parts of the reservation, seeking closer knowledge of the 
widely differing conditions of the field. In the winter (January 22, 
1882,) the class of children which had been under instruction during 
the summer and fall were baptized. The names of the persons bap- 
tized are as follows: 

Minnie Little Elk, Jennie Agnes Blackkettle, Susie Anna Bent, 
Amelia Leah One Wolf, Nira Alice Living Bear, Cora Floy Pegleg, 
Mary Clara Long-Tortoise, Bessie Bell Bird-Chief, Minnie Lottie 
Bigman, Susan Irene Little-Robe, Mabel Lula Buffalo Meat. Boys: 
Robert Burns Tall-Bull, Frank Billie Wolfrobe, George Whit Big- 
back, William Rob Blackhorse, Rouse Jean Porcupine. 

They were all children that had been in school several years and 
members of the Cheyenne tribe. The service was held at the Gov- 
ernment School and largely attended by the Indians, the white em- 
ployes at the Agency and the officers and their families from Fort 
Reno. 

March 2nd, 1882, I returned to Anadarko and two days later 
drove through to Fort Sill. A week spent at the post was a most 
busy one. There was now a wide circle to call upon and with services, 
baptisms and calls every moment was occupied. The little chapel 
was crowded at the services and in the homes of the officers, and the 
quarters of the soldiers the welcome to the missionary was as bright 
and cheery as heart could wish. Col. Guy V. Henry was then in com- 
mand of Fort Sill. In every way possible the Colonel furthered the 
mission work and his good wife seconded all his efforts. At this visit 
I purchased an old store building which stood at what was the old 
headquarters of the Agency. It was a large building, finely con- 
structed of excellent lumber. The cost was $300. Later it was 
taken down and moved to Anadarko, forming the material for the 
erection of the little church which was built there, making the entire 
cost of the structure about $1000. 

October 19, 1881, I baptized at the Kiowa School the following 
named persons: 

Below Cozad, William Payee, Henry Choodle, Joseph Chandler, 
Thomas Ekoodlesee, James Wooderharvey, Frederick Zoaye, Peter 
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Kaunkeapto, Harry Zonkah, George Mopope, Frank Bosee, John 
Darlap, Edward Tiyboe, Lewis Tofponie, Newel Doahbonie, Horace 
Tananti, David Karshay, Joshua Keardly, Charles Zotom, Mary 
Kantodle, Adelaide Ganglemah. 

All of them having been in school three years and under in- 
struction preparatory to baptism during the summer. They be- 
longed to the Kiowa and Comanche tribes. 

I returned to Darlington as the Spring months drew on. While 
at Anadarko I baptized Mr. George Hunt, the superintendent of the 
Kiowa School, and a little later he took charge of the missionary work 
as lay reader. In May I returned to my home in New York, after a 
year’s absence, every part of which had been crowded with work. 

The summer was spent in making the necessary preparations for 
returning with my family and in presenting the work in many parishes 
at the East. I visited Washington and saw the Indian Commis- 
sioner touching title to property in the Territory. I was at Carlisle 
several times where quite a number of the children of the reservation 
were at school, and everywhere was received cordially, much interest 
being evinced in the work. 

In September we returned to the field, occupying the small 
mission house I had built at Darlington. Work was resumed and 
the members of my family quickly found their hands full with a 
variety of duties. I took several long trips into distant parts of the 
reservations, visiting the Indians in their camps, many of whom had 
made some improvements in the direction of farming and civilization. 

A school for white children was established at Darlington and 
well patronized. In October, 1882, Bishop Pierce made a visitation 
to the Agencies and had several in different parts of the field. He con- 
firmed at the Cheyenne mission house at Darlington on Sunday, 
November Sth, fifteen boys and girls. The service was largely 
attended and most impressive. The following Sunday, November 
12th, he confirmed nine at Anadarko. A week later he confirmed 
Mrs. Henry, wife of Col. Guy V. Henry, commander of Fort Sill. 
The visit of the Bishop was enjoyed by all and productive of much 
good. In the fall of ’83, I took charge of the large Indian school 
at Anadarko and also opened a school for whites in the new Church 
building which we had erected there. Mr. George W. Hunt took 
charge of this, doing most excellent work. In the following winter 
my health failed so that I was compelled to give up the work. In 
the fall of ’84 I resigned the charge which I had held three years. 
The number of baptisms during the three years were: At Darling- 
ton, 33; at Anadarko, 33. Confirmed: At Darlington, 15; at Ana- 
darko, 9; at Fort Sill, 1. A mission house was built at Darlington 
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and asmall church at Anadarko. Two years later in the summer of '86 
I spent the month of June in the old field, holding many services at 
the Agencies and the military posts, baptizing quite a number of chil- 
dren. Since then I have only touched the work by letter. I can 
truly say that the field and work were very dear to me and that the 
large and exacting duties required were a constant delight until 
failing health compelled their relinquishment. 
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THE REVEREND ANDREW FOWLER 
1760-1850 
By E. Clowes Chorley 


HE REV. ANDREW FOWLER was born at Guildford, in the 

T State of Connecticut, on the 10th day of June, 1760, and was 

a descendant of John Fowler, who settled there in 1650. In 

this same town was also born Samuel Johnson, first President of 

King’s College, New York. At the age of nineteen he entered Yale 

a strong and convinced Presbyterian. He had been in College but a 
few months when he joined the Church and became a lay reader. 

In the latter half of the Eighteenth century the burning question 
in religious circles in America was the nature and organization of the 
Church, and the point around which controversy raged most fiercely 
was the necessity, or otherwise, of the Episcopate. The fight waxed 
exceeding bitter, and it produced an endless array of books and 
pamphlets. In the year 1711 an agent of the colony of Connecticut 
in London sent over eight hundred books, among which were the 
works of strong Anglican writers like Hooker, Chillingworth and 
Usher. These were in the Yale Library, and they attracted the atten- 
tion of Andrew Fowler, who promptly sought permission of the Presi- 
dent to read them. 

The request unwittingly revived memories of the darkest day 
in the annals of New England Puritanism. Fifty-seven years be- 
fore a little group of Yale professors and ministers, including Timothy 
Cutler, then President of the College, had studied those same books. 
Their studies convinced them that “they were usurpers in the house 
of God,” and they announced their intention of applying for Holy 
Orders in the Church of England. Little wonder that the President, 
with such memories, promptly refused the request on the ground 
that the books in question were ‘‘dangerous.’’ Possibly the refusal 
stimulated the young student’s desire; at any rate they were obtained 
elsewhere, and as a result of their perusal, Andrew Fowler became a 
Churchman. In 1783 he graduated from Yale, and moved to New 
Rochelle, where he kept a school. He was ordered Deacon by Bishop 
Provoost in S. Andrew’s Church, Staten Island in 1789, and was ad- 
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vanced to the Priesthood by the same Bishop in S. Paul’s Church, 
Eastchester, one year later. His first parish was Christ Church, 
Oyster Bay, and in 1792 he became rector of S. Peter’s Church, on 
the Manor of Cortlandt, and S. Philip’s Chapel in the Highlands, 
Garrison. The Minute of the Vestry recording his call to the parish 
reads thus: 


They did then agree with the Rev. Andrew Fowler to 
officiate as Rector of the Church and Chapple for one year, 
and they do promise to pay him for his service the sum of 
seventy pounds current money of New York, and have like- 
wise agreed with Johr Bashford for the house which he now 
lives in until the first day of May next, and to give him the 
sum of five pounds for the same, and they do further agree 
to put Mr. Fowler on the Glebe farm the first day of May 
next. 


New York currency was two and a half dollars on the pound, 
so that the stipend was $175 and a house. On the sixth day of 
January, 1793, he was formally inducted into the rectorship of the 
united churches. The following year Mr. Fowler was re-engaged 
for another annual term at a salary of eighty pounds, the Vestry 
further agreeing to repair the house and build a barn. It was also 
arranged “‘that both parties do agree to give each party three months 
warning previous to leaving or dismissing.” A little later a minute 
records a complaint of the Rector ‘‘that the church at Peekskill had 
neglected to discharge their part of the first half year’s salary.” 

In those days the growth of the Episcopal Church was not re- 
garded with favor by the Puritans. It is a matter of public record 
that during the Revolution the Presbyterians attempted to take the 
church on the Manor of Cortlandt by force. Mr. Fowler seems, how- 
ever, to have maintained cordial relations with his ecclesiastical 
neighbors, as witness the following correspondence with Rev. Silas 
Constant, the militant Presbyterian minister of Yorktown. 


Reverend Sir, 

It is a rule in the Church to which I belong, that no 
minister not even one of our own Denomination, shall preach 
at any time in our Churches without liberty is first obtained 
of the Rector—Nearly the same rule I suppose is observed 
among the Presbyterians or Congregationalists, and as I feel 
an inclination to preach a sermon in Crown Pond within a 
short time, I therefore beg the favor of your Meeting House 
when it does not interfere with your own appointments for 
that purpose.’ A line in answer to this will oblige, 

(Your) friend and honorable servant, 
ANDREW FOWLER. 
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to which courteous request Mr. Constant replied: 


Reverend Sir, 

I received yours intimating your willingness to preach 
in this neighborhood, and I shall note your direction and 
give notice to the congregation. The Meeting House will 
be opened without objection, and hope your appointment 
will be when I can attend, if week day, if on Sabbath it 
must be when I preach at Peekskill, 


Yours in sincerity, 
SILAS CONSTANT. 


His rectorship of S. Peter’s and S. Philip’s terminated in the 
Fall of 1794, and he removed to Bedford, N. Y., where he ministered 
for one year. Removing to New Jersey, he labored at Shrewsbury, 
Middletown and Spottswood. A list of the New Jersey Clergy in 
1798 shows him as ‘Minister of S. Mary’s Church, Coles Town, on 
contract for one year only.’’ Philadelphia was the scene of his work 
for one year, and his last charge in the North was S. Michael’s, Bloom- 
ingdale, then a country place on the far outskirts of the city of New 
York. 

In 1806 Mr. Fowler removed to Charleston, S. C., where the real 
work of his life was done. I have been fortunate enough to discover 
three unpublished letters written by Mr. Fowler at this period which 
shed much interesting light upon his career. Writing under date of 
February 15th, 1807, to John Henry Hobart, then assistant minister 
of Trinity Church, New York, he says, “After I left New York the 
first place I went to was Wilmington, N. C. At this place I met 
with a Clergyman by the name of Halling,* who is one of the most 
pleasant and agreeable men in the world.”” At Wilmington he was 
detained five weeks awaiting a ship to Charleston. When he arrived 
at the latter city he found that the parishes had already made their 
arrangements for the year, but under the date of January, 1807, “I am 
elected Rector of S. Bartholomew’s Church, Edisto Island, the prop- 
erty of which I am to be put in possession of next Winter. The living 
consists of a plantation with sixteen negroes; the pew rents are not 
less than four hundred dollars, and it is the general opinion that the 
whole, including what will be raised by subscriptions, cannot amount 
to less than two thousand dollars.” 


*Rev. Solomon Halling, Rector of St. James’ Church, Wilmington, N. C., 1795- 
1809, was a native of Pennsylvania and a surgeon in the Continental Arm during the 
American Revolution. He was ordained deacon by Bishop Madison of Virginia for 
North Carolina in 1792. As minister of New Berne in 1793 and 1794, he took part in 
the attempted organization of the Diocese of North Carolina and in the election of Rev. 
Charles Pettigrew as Bishop of that State in 1794. He removed to South Carolina in 
1809. (See De Rossett’s Church History in North Carolina, and Dalcho’s History 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in South Carolina.) 
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A later letter sheds interesting light on climatic conditions: 
“It is a great misfortune that the inhabitants are obliged to leave here, 
and move off to some considerable distance during the sickly months. 
As the heat increases, the country is filled with noxious vapors, and 
it will be ten o’clock in the morning before you can see the Sun for 
the fog.”” He adds, ‘I have never enjoyed my health better: I have 
eleven Communicants, and have baptized eight children.” 

With Charleston for a center he was in “labors oft’’ for forty 
years. His death occurred on the first Sunday after Christmas, 
1850, and he lies buried underneath the chancel of old S. Michael’s 
Church, where his son, Rev. James Fowler, also rests in God. 

Such was the life—as men see it, of this devoted Priest— 


“Told in outline, and no more.” 


Andrew Fowler was a great Missionary. 

Therein lies his right to be classed with the immortals. The 
American Church has never properly developed the service of the 
laity, but she used them more in her early than in her latter days. 
Andrew Fowler was as zealous a missionary when a layman as when 
he was a priest. For seven years he was a devoted lay reader. In 
the Autumn of 1779 he became a churchman, and almost immediately 
“commenced reading prayers and sermons under the direction of 
the Rev. Bela Hubbard at West Haven, three Sundays in five; and 
at New Haven in 1782 he read prayers and sermons for the same 
reverend gentleman two Sundays in five. These circumstances 
commonly took place in the same manner till he graduated, though 
sometimes he read prayers elsewhere in his native State, he having 
the President’s leave to do so.” 

About 1783 he came to New Rochelle where, he says, “‘I was 
principally engaged with a school.” 

In 1693 there was passed in the New York Assembly an Act for 
the Settlement of a Ministry. That Act provided for the main- 
tenance of ministers in New York city, and the counties of Kings, 
Queens, Richmond and Westchester. For the latter county two min- 
isters were provided; one to be stationed at Rye, the other at West- 
chester. Although persistent efforts were made to capture the pro- 
vision for a Puritan ministry, the potent influence of Governor Fletcher 
secured it for the Church of England in the Colony. 

The first missionary of the Church appointed under this Act 
in Westchester County was the Rev. John Bartow, formerly Vicar of 
Pampsford, Cambridgeshire. He was appointed to Rye in 1702, but 
through the influence of Colonel Caleb Heathcote, took up his resi- 
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dence at Westchester, where there was already a wooden church with 
neither desk, pulpit nor bell. Two years later the Rev. Thomas 
Pritchard, a Welshman, took charge of the work at Rye, where, there 
being no church building, he preached in the Town House. 

From these two centers the county was evangelised. In 1703 
Mr. Bartow visited Eastchester and held occasional services, which 
resulted in the entire body of Presbyterians conforming to the Church. 
In the same year he went to Yonkers, where services were conducted 
in a private house and sometimes in a barn. From Rye the Rev. 
George Muirson reached out to Bedford, where he preached every 
fourth Sunday, and found them ‘a very willful and stubborn people.” 

In 1724 the Rev. Robert Jenney held services at White Plains 
and officiated eight times a year at Mamaroneck, and the same year 
he extended his work to Northcastle. A notable addition to the 
strength of the Church was the adhesion of the French Huguenot 
congregation and minister of New Rochelle in 1709. 

As time went on an effort was made to evangelise the northern 
section of the county. The manuscript records of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel show, that as early as 1744, the Rev. 
James Wetmore, of Rye, conducted church services at Peekskill. 
Writing on April 3rd, 1746, he says:—‘‘That as there are great num- 
bers of people in the wilderness northward of Bedford and West- 
chester, who have very little knowledge or sense of religion, Mr. 
Lamson’s labors will be employed to good purpose among them.” 
The Rev. Ebenezer Dibblee of Stamford, Ct., who traversed the same 
district in 1761, ‘“‘found no settled teacher of any denomination, but 
met several heads of families, professors of the Church of England, 
and many others well disposed towards it.’’ His companion on the 
same journey, Mr. St. George Talbot, reports:—‘‘The state of re- 
ligion I truly found deplorable enough; they were as sheep without a 
shepherd, a prey to various sectaries, and enthusiastic lay teachers; 
there are many well wishers and professors of the Church among 
them, who doth not hear the liturgy in several years.”’ 

The War of the Revolution disrupted, but did not destroy, the 
work of the Church in the county. The tradition that the clergy did 
not sympathise with the aspirations for liberty, dies hard. The 
truth is that they, as well as the laity, were sharply divided in opinion. 
Bishop Seabury was a tory of the tories; Bishop White was the trusted 
friend and adviser of George Washington; and that line of division 
ran throughout the Church. The public, however, did not dis- 
criminate; to profess and call oneself a churchman was to incur 
suspicion and often experience personal violence. From _ nearly 
every parish in Westchester County the clergy were driven out; the 
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churches in Yonkers, Peekskill, Rye and Westchester were closed, 
and some of them were converted into military hospitals. Nor did 
the clergy escape. The Rev. Luke Babcock, Rev. Epenetus Townsend 
and Rev. Samuel Seabury were imprisoned, and the Rev. Ephraim 
Avery, of Rye, lost his life. 

When Andrew Fowler came to New Rochelle the War was over, 
but the Body of Christ was grievously maimed. The clergy were 
scattered; the churches closed and the flock of God were as sheep 
without a shepherd. England ceased to send out missionaries, and 
there were no American Bishops, and consequently no ordinations. 
To Andrew Fowler the Church’s extremity was his missionary oppor- 
tunity, and he set out to gather the sheep again into the fold. 

He writes in his Journal: ‘‘At the close of the War I collected the 
congregation at Rye and at White Plains . . . Began at Rye 
the first Sunday in April 1784, and at White Plains the Sunday after.” 
In 1786 he extended his efforts to Yonkers, of which he writes: ‘“The 
congregation had been broken up by the War, and was for sometime 
destitute of a regular pastor. The Rev. Mr. Babcock died sometime 
before the peace took place. I read sermons and prayers there with 
great pleasure, and never saw any other conduct there than that which 
was truly christian and pious. I could go there but occasionally, as 
I was then principally engaged as a lay-reader at New Rochelle.” 
From New Rochelle he removed to Long Island and served as lay 
reader at Brookhaven, Oyster Bay and Huntington. 

The South was the principal scene of his missionary labors. In 
1811 he resigned the rectorship of S. Bartholomew’s parish and be- 
came an itinerant missionary for the rest of his life. For some time 
he labored at Columbia, S. C., where he ‘‘collected a considerable con- 
gregation of the best and most respectable citizens who attended 
public worship with great devotion.” To him also belongs the dis- 
tinguished honor of presenting the first class of candidates for the 
Apostolic rite of Confirmation in the diocese of South Carolina on 
March 30th, 1813. In July, 1821, when Spain ceded Florida to the 
United States, the American residents of St. Augustine organized 
Church service, and in October Mr. Fowler took charge of the work 
and remained until May, 1823. 

Andrew Fowler was a great Churchman. 

We who live in the Twentieth Century, when the Church has 
reaped all the finer fruits of the Oxford Movement, have little idea 
of the laxity of faith and effort which characterized the Church in 
America in the earlier years of the Nineteenth Century. When An- 
drew Fowler went South he wrote to the Rev. John Henry Hobart: 
“T conversed with Mr. Halling upon the state of the Church, which he 
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tells me is deplorable. I find that the idea of Episcopacy is but little 
esteemed among either the Clergy or the people. They think it no 
matter what religion a man is of, provided he be honest.” 

The attitude was typical of the times. The era of aggression had 
not begun. The missionary motive was yet unborn, and the Bishops 
were content with small achievement. The Church was apologetic. 
But ‘“‘there was the sound of the wind in the tops of the mulberry 
trees.’’ In the city of New York there lived and labored a man to 
whom the American Church was to owe a new life. John Henry 
Hobart—not yet a Bishop—was dreaming dreams and seeing visions 
of a Church alive to her splendid heritage. He was the apostle of a 
new catholicity which blazoned upon its banner the motto, ‘‘Evan- 
gelical Truth and Apostolic Order;’’ the able and intrepid champion 
of the Church of God. Under the inspiration of his leadership apology 
gave place to aggression. Wise before his time, Hobart foresaw the 
tremendous power of the printing press and used it to the full in the 
circulation of books and tracts expounding and defending the nature 
and organization of the Church. Andrew Fowler was in the fullest 
sympathy with Hobart’s purposes and methods. In season and out of 
season he sought to open men’s eyes to the glories of the Catholic 
Church, and he was shrewd enough to see that the most effective 
method was the circulation of Churchly literature. 

His five weeks’ enforced stay in Wilmington was used to extend 
the influence of the Church. He writes to Hobart: “I was invited to 
dine out every day while I was at Wilmington; it gave me a great 
opportunity of advocating the Church, and my friend Halling told 
me that I had been of great service to him among his own people.” 

He adds, “I find that there is nothing wanting to make the 
Church flourish in this State but half a dozen good Clergymen and a 
few small tracts on Episcopacy, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper.” 

The few books he had with him were quickly exhausted; “I had 
a copy of your Companion, one copy of your treatise on The Festivals 
and Fasts . . . these I was obliged to give away as some of my 
friends were so desirous to have them; it was a pity that I had not 
had many more. I wish, friend Hobart, that you would send me on 
a copy of the Canons of the Church, and some other small tracts 
which you may have it in your power to send gratis.’’ How the lit- 
erature was welcomed and used is seen in a further letter:—‘‘Part of 
the pamphlets I have this day forwarded to Dr. Halling, and the 
remainder I shall distribute among the members of my own parish 
as they stand much in need of them. The life of Dr. Johnson I have 
had six days, and it has been read through by nine persons already.”’ 

Amid his manifold missionary labors Mr. Fowler found time to 
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make some notable contributions to religious literature. He was the 
author of An Exposition of the Book of Common Prayer: A Catechism 
of the Church and An Exposition of the XX XIX Articles. The esti- 
mate in which these works were held may be gathered from the 
address of Bishop Moore to the Diocese of New York, in which he 
says, ‘October 14th, 1807. Two hundred copies of Fowler’s Expo- 
sition of the Liturgy of the Church, purchased by Trinity Church, to 
be distributed throughout this diocese.” 

One other debt we owe to Andrew Fowler. He made a notable 
contribution to the History of the Church in America. 

Scattered in parishes throughout the land are materials of price- 
less value to the ecclesiastical historian of the future, and to that 
material Mr. Fowler added permanent value. At the instigation of 
Bishop Seabury he gathered materials for Biographical Sketches of the 
Clergy, and twice walked from Charleston to Connecticut in search of 
materials. Writing to the Rev. Edmund Rutledge, a professor in 
the University of Pennsylvania, he says: “I have long since wished 
to see some Memoirs published of our Clergy, who are now dead and 
gone, and such indeed was my desire for it, that I actually made a 
considerable number of sketches for that purpose. On this occasion 
I applied to my brethren throughout these States, and to many other 
members of our Church, but with but little success.”’ 

Those persons who have been so ready to believe that the early 
clergy were men of loose morals would do well to weigh the testimony 
of this investigator: “I found the names of more than one thousand 
ministers of our Communion before 1820, the most of whom are now 
dead, and have left behind them a good character. Indeed I found 
less bad characters than I had been led to expect.” 

In the same letter he adds: “I have often thought, and still do 
think, that a weekly paper, consisting of one sheet, and an octavo 
a, The other known publications of Mr. Fowler were:— 


1. A Short Introduction to Christian Knowledge, designed particularly for the 
use of the Protestant Episcopal Church at East-Woods, Oysterbay. 


New York, 1792. 
Hymns. New York, 1793. 
A Sketch of the Life and death of Mrs. Hannah Dyckman, < ——. 
anbury, 
4. The Lessons of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America; 
. . . with an explanation of all the Sundays and the principal Holy-Days 
throughout the year. New Brunswick, N. J., 1798. 
Second Edition, Charleston, 1838. 


wr 


5. A Form of Morning and Evening Prayer. Compiled for the use of an Academy. 
New York, 1802. 
6. Short Instructions for those who are preparing for Confirmation. 
Charleston, 1813. 
7. A Sermon, upon the word Amen, Revelation XXII. 21. Delivered in S. Michael’s 
2 Church, Charleston, Feb. 7th, 1813. Charleston, 1835. 


A Short Account of the Rise and Progress of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the City of S. Augustine, East Florida. re 


harleston, 1835. 
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form, might be made most useful and pleasing to our people, con- 
taining historical narratives, wherein the origin of our parish churches 
and other circumstances relating to them, with sketches of the Clergy 
might be given in order to enable the historian to furnish a correct 
view of our ecclesiastical state in this country.” 

He lived to a great age. On the feast of S. Thomas, 1850, he 
reverently received the Holy Communion and died the Sunday after 
Christmas aged ninety years and seven months. An obituary notice 
says of him: 


It may be truly said of the departed that he was a great 
missionary. In five or more of our Dioceses he officiated 
for more or less time; but the greater part of his ministerial 
life, that is about forty years, was passed in South Carolina. 
He was first missionary of our ‘Advancement Society,’ and 
first missionary of ‘the Society for Missions of Young Men 
and others,’ instituted in Charleston, which was intended 
to act out of the diocese, and which continued until the ‘Gen- 
eral Missionary Society’ superseded the use of it. The 
Churches now flourishing in Columbia, Choran, S. Augustine 
and Wadesborough were planted by him. The old parishes 
of S. Bartholomew’s, Edisto Island and Christ Church, each 
of them for several years found the benefit of his ministra- 
tion. Few more industrious men, physically, mentally and 
socially have ever lived. ‘These hands,’ he could truly say, 
‘have ministered to my necessities and those who were with 
me.’ Into the garden, the field, the orchard, the vineyard 
and the forest, he went—not for recreation, or to gain wealth, 
but to supply the deficiency of an inadequate salary; for he 
coveted no man’s silver or gold, or apparel. More con- 
tentment, with the allotments of Divine Providence; more 
confidence in God, as respected himself and his family; more 
meekness in his intercourse with men; more resignation in 
sickness, sightlessness, adversity, bereavement and the last 
conflict, I have not witnessed. He had a son intended for 
Holy Orders; much care was bestowed and expense (involv- 
ing serious self-denial) on his education. It was finished 
with credit at one of our chief colleges. The youth was now 
competent to provide for himself, and was just about to be- 
come a candidate for the ministry, but he died. It was a 
trial, met by his aged father in the temper of faithful Abra- 
ham, and with the resignation of holy Job. 


Such was Andrew Fowler—scholar, writer, priest, missionary. 
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DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH 
LETTER OF REv. ROGER VIETs, 1767 


By William A. Beardsley 


N THE JUNE ISSUE of the HistoricaL MaGazIn_E there ap- 
peared an interesting sketch, by the Rev. W. H. Stowe, of the 
Rev. Abraham Beach, which was accompanied by a series of his 

letters. Perhaps the letter herewith appended may be of interest. 
It was found among some old papers which recently came into my 
possession. With it was a newspaper clipping which showed that 
nearly sixty years ago it received for the first time such publicity as 
might come to it from being printed in the columns of the daily paper. 
It would seem as if it might have a more permanent record than that. 

The letter was found in 1832 in an old house in New Haven, 
Conn., which had formerly been occupied by the Rev. Bela Hubbard, 
who was the rector of Trinity Church, that city, from 1767 till the 
time of his death, December 6, 1812. 

Doctor Hubbard was one of that loyal group of clergymen work- 
ing in Connecticut at the time of the Revolution, and very likely was 
one of the ten who met in Woodbury, March 25, 1783, and selected 
Seabury to go abroad for consecration. His ministry in New Haven 
was abundantly blessed, and it was largely due to his faithful and 
devoted labors that the Episcopal Church gained such strong foot- 
ing there. 

The writer of the letter, Roger Viets, was at the time working in 
Simsbury, Conn., as a missionary of the Venerable Society. He, too, 
may have been one who helped to select Seabury. He was a native of 
Simsbury and a graduate of Yale in the class of 1758, as was Hubbard. 
As a loyalist he had his troubles, and ‘‘after much reflection, resolved 
to abandon home for the wilds of Nova Scotia.” 

.A parish had been formed at Digby, and in 1786 he accepted the 
rectorship of it, and held that position until he died in 1811. Some 
years ago when I was at Digby the rector showed me his grave in the 
churchyard unmarked by any stone. There is in the possession of a 
resident of Digby a portrait of Viets, which, while it still gives the 
likeness, yet is much the worse for the ravages of time. 


we 
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The letter referred to at the outset is as follows:— 


Simsbury Octobr 19th 1767. 
Worthy, rev4 Sir 

I have not yet found Time to finish copying the Piece 
which I promised to send you; however, I have begun it and 
hope to finish and convey it to you within a few Weeks; 
perhaps when you shall see it you will think the Subject bad 
or trifling, perhaps think the Performance mean, or the Argu- 
ments sophistical; if you think either of these the case I 
can’t help it; all I can say is that the Affection & Esteem, 
which I deservedly have for you induced me to write it as 
well as I could. 

I shall take as a Favor that you will become acquainted 
with Forward,* Hilyer,f and Cossit, Collegians, the two 
latter educated in the Church, the former a good Friend, 
all three worthy young Gentlemen and likely to become 
useful to our Fraternity. 

It would perhaps be well to invite these Young Gentle- 
men to your Lodgings, when you have Leisure and confirm 
them (especially Cossit & Hilyer) in the Principles of the 
Church and encourage them to lead the rest of their Lives 
according to their good Beginning; you will find them 
tolerably knowing according to their Age and Advantages; ql 
and should it please God to bring them safe to their first 
Degree I shall be glad to get them immediately recom- 
mended for holy Orders, which makes it necessary that 
some of my Brethren should be acquainted with them. 

Our Brot Abrm B—ch is returned safe. The first 
Sund. after his Return he went in the Forenoon to the South- 
Hartford Meeting in the Afternoon to the North (a fine Im- 
provement of his Time!) when he might have gone to Church 
at Middletown 14 Miles or to Simsbury 10 Miles. He has 
now been in Hartford more than 3 Weeks, but has not 
visited his Classmate Peters,t or Your Classmate Viets, but 
has taken much Pains to visit many Dissenters; indeed I 
would not blame him for visiting Dissenters, would he give 
some Share of his Time to his own Brethren. Brt B—ch 
has many good Properties but in these Things he cannot be 
commended. We cannot hope to see a Church built at Hart- 
ford ’till a worthy Set of Men rise up who will not go to hear 
Dissenters preach, nor have any Thing to do with Dissenters; 
and whether Mr B’s Conduct is promotive of such laudable 
Zeal, judge Thou. Mr B’s good, moderate Temper, pene- 
trating Genius & remarkable Scholarship make one the 
more sorry that he cannot be more sincerely & earnestly 
engaged in the Cause of the Church, 


_— *Abel Forward, Yale, 1768. Became a Congregational minister. d. Jan. 15 


"tAndrew Hillyer, Yale, 1770. Followed a military career. d. Feb. 2, 1888. 
tSamuel Peters, Yale, 1757. 
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I flatter myself that You will make very good Progress 
in your holy Function at Newhaven, & will have the Happi- 
ness to see your Congregation increase. I wish and desire 
& pray (if it be not too meddling) that your good Parishioners 
may be persuaded to keep both their Glebe Houses. 

I hope the next News I hear from you will be that you 
are happily married; Therefore, wishing Yourself, your 
Spouse and all your Friends God’s Blessing 

I remain 
Rev‘, good Sir 
Your most loving Brot 
And humble Servt 
Roger Viets. 
Rev? Bela Hubbard 
N. Haven 


For twenty-nine years Dr. Beach rendered distinguished service 
as Assistant Rector of Trinity Church, New York, and that in spite 
of the ecclesiastical indiscretions of his youth. 


TENNESSEE. Knoxville. 


From the Report of the Rev. John H. Norment. 

“April 1st, 1833. My labours in this place commenced 
with the month of January last. 

Since the removal of the Rev. Mr. Davis, which took 
place about five years since, this congregation has main- 
tained a merely nominal existence, having had in that period 
of time but few opportunities of attending Episcopal wor- 
ship, and never sending a delegate to the Convention. We 
found at first, great difficulty in procuring a temporary place 
of worship, and in consequence of which, it was intended to 
solicit donations from our brethren at a distance, and erect 
a substantial church edifice. A plan was accordingly 
adopted, and an estimate made of the cost; but failing in 
some pecuniary resources of our own, upon which he had 
relied, we concluded that it would be impossible to effect the 
object of our wishes, and the contract with our architects 
was, for the present, abandoned. 

During the month of January, we held occasional 
services in the Methodist and Presbyterian churches; having 
been kindly invited to do so by their respective pastors. 
We have now an upper room in the Court-House of this 
place neatly and comfortably fitted up for our purposes, in 
which we have two services every Lord’s-day, and a Sunday 
School composed of the children belonging to the congrega- 
tion. The number of those who attend our services con- 
tinues gradually to increase; the congregations are serious 
and attentive, and the peculiarities of our worship appear to 
be well received on the part of many who have for the first 
time become acquainted with them. We have not yet had 
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the Lord’s Supper administered; but there are about ten 
persons who desire to receive that holy sacrament, now 
known to me. There may be many more when the time 
for the administration arrives. 

This location I consider an important one, as it affords 
a key to all of east Tennessee, of which it is the metropolis. 
Could we only procure funds enough to erect a small but 
permanent church, and to support a faithful missionary at 
this residence, I should soon expect to see every populous 
village in this beautiful mountain region, with its parish 
church and regular services. It will be recollected also, that 
this section of Tennessee was originally settled prior to the 
Revolution; but among the emigrants at that early period, 
it is not known that there were any calling themselves 
Episcopalians. If there were any such, their secluded situa- 
tion, and the little hope of ever enjoying again their own 
communion, induced them to yield their attachments, 
hallowed as may have been every association, and to connect 
themselves with the denominations then existing around 
them. It may be reasonably expected, that if the Church is 
ever permanently established in this section of the country, 
the descendants of such families will return to its altar, and 
gladly sustain the faith and worship of their forefathers. It 
is expected that at a future day this place will become 
quite a commercial one. It is already accessible to steam- 
boat navigation, and possessing a population of two thousand 
souls, having two Presbyterian and one Methodist Church, 
a College, and flourishing Male and Female Academies. 
We have at the present time no Episcopal congregation 
nearer than two hundred miles—this being the only congre- 
gation in the eastern section of the state. 

I take pleasure in recording my thanks for the hos- 
pitality which I have received in this place, and in bearing 
my testimony to the zeal and piety which characterize the 
communicants of this small congregation. Their walk and 
conduct is such as becometh Christians; and while the ex- 
cellency of the Gospel is shewn forth in their lives, the hands 
of their ministering servant have been strengthened, and 
his heart encouraged, by the recollection, that those whom 
it is his privilege to serve, are rich in faith, and heirs of eternal 
life, through the redemption of Christ Jesus. I have to add 
one more to the numerous calls for Prayer Books and Tracts, 
of which we suffer a lamentable deficiency. Recently, how- 
ever, the mites of the congregation have been collected, and 
for the aggregate, humble as is the beginning, we shall soon 
receive a box of Prayer Books, Church Almanacs, and Sun- 
day School Books, sufficient for six months hence. We are 
already in possession of a partial supply of Library Books, 
&c., from the Depositary in Nashville. A few periodicals of 
our Church are taken—I regret to say, none as yet of The 
Missionary Record, a truly invaluable periodical to every 
churchman.’’—The Missionary Record, May, 1833.) 
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A Harvest or Happy YEARS. The Addresses De- 
livered on the Fortieth Anniversary of the Consecra- 
tion of William Lawrence as Seventh Bishop of 
Massachusetts. Symphony Hall, Boston, October 
5th, 1933. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1933. Pp. 74. 


T has fallen to few bishops of this Church to have so long, so useful 
and so varied a career as that of William Lawrence, who cele- 
brated the fortieth anniversary of his consecration on October 5th, 
1933. This little volume enshrines the addresses given on the historic 
occasion when Boston of all classes and creeds rallied to honor its 
first citizen. Here are the speeches of Lowell of Harvard, Endicott 
Peabody of Groton School, Ellen F. Pendleton of Wellesley College, 
William Fellowes Morgan of the Church Pension Fund, and the Pre- 
siding Bishop. These are followed by the felicitious reply of Bishop 
Lawrence himself. It is a comparatively brief but comprehensive 
review of the material and spiritual changes of the sixty years from 
the Bishop’s student days to the present time. It is characteristically 
optimistic. While frankly recognizing the increasing power of material 
forces, Bishop Lawrence also rejoices in the quick response of the 
younger generation to the call of the spirit, the power of the will and 
the sacredness of the individual. The address closes with a very 
striking confession of personal faith. In days to come when the his- 
torian sets forth the development of religious thought and life during 
these sixty years, he will not be unmindful of this record of a man who 
has seen the old order change and has found in the new order inspira- 

tion and freedom. 

E. CLowes CHORLEY. 


THE EMMANUEL MOVEMENT, 1906-1929. By John 
Gardiner Greene. 


HIS REPRINT of an article from The New England Quarterly 
sketches the birth and development of the Emmanuel Move- 
ment under the direction of the Rev. Doctor Elwood Worcester. It 
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is based partly upon the books written by Dr. Worcester and Dr. 
McComb, and partly upon information personally imparted by others 
directly associated with the movement. The facts are clearly stated 
and the sources are adequately noted. 


THE REVEREND THOMAS Bray. By Edgar Legare 4 
Pennington. Philadelphia. 1934. 


UBLISHED by the Church Historical Society, this pamphlet 
begins with a sketch of the career of the Rev. Thomas Bray, 
commissary of the Bishop of London in the province of Maryland 
and the originator of the early libraries of the colonial period and 
who first suggested the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowl- 
edge which was established in 1699. To this is added an account 
of Bray’s work in Maryland. 


TRINITY CHURCH IN THE OF Boston, MAssa- 
CHUSETTS, 1733-1933. Boston. Printed forthe War- ~~ 
dens and Vestry of Trinity Church. 1933. Pp. 219. 


S far as it goes this is an excellent History of the two hundred 
years of life of one of the best known and most famous parishes 

in the American Church. It has obvious limitations. The Vestry 
determined to publish a book which would present an interesting pic- 
ture of parish life, and this purpose has been fulfilled. The first 
chapter, dealing with the ‘‘Beginnings,”’ written by the Clerk of the 
parish, Dr. J. R. Bracket, sketches the life of the parish from 1733, 
and has a fine woodcut of the first Trinity Church, in Summer Street, 
opened in 1735, together with an engraving of the Rev. William 
Hooper, second rector of the parish, the Rev. William Walter, the 
third rector, and other rectors. The story is carried down to 1869, 
when the thread is taken up by an Historical sermon preached by 
Phillips Brooks, followed by Bishop Lawrence on the period of the 
rectorship of Bishop Manton Eastburn. Later chapters deal with the 
rectorships of Dr. Winchester Donald, Dr. Alexander Mann and Dr. 
Henry Knox Sherrill, and the present rector, Dr. Arthur Lee Kinsolv. 
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ing, the latter of whom writes an interesting forecast of the ‘Future 
of Trinity Parish.” The book is beautifully printed; fully illustrated, 
and has an excellent index. 

This reviewer lays it down with admiration and regret—admira- 
tion for the quality of the work so far as it goes; regret that it does 
not go further. Trinity Church was intimately associated with the 
history of the Church in the Colony of Massachusetts and indeed 
with the history of the American Church in its formative period im- 
mediately after the War of the Revolution. A great opportunity 
was Offered to link the parish with the Church in general. This is 
especially true of the Rev. Samuel Parker, rector of Trinity during the 
Revolution. Mention is made in passing of the part he played in 
bringing together divergent elements in the Church at large in that 
period, but, apparently, no use has been made of the Parker Papers 
stored in the Diocesan Library in Boston. They are to be published 
in a later issue of this Magazine. Much more might profitably have 
been made of the contribution which this rector of Trinity made and 
which resulted in the adoption of the Constitution and the issue of 
the first authorized American Book of Common Prayer in 1789. The 
biography of Parker remains to be written, and when this is done it 
will add an invaluable chapter to the history of Trinity Parish. On 


only wishes it might have been incorporated in the present volume. 
E. CLOWES CHORLEY. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DIOCESE OF SOUTHERN 
Onto. By Boyd Vincent, formerly Bishop of South- 
ern Ohio. Morehouse Publishing Company, Wis. 
A. R. Mowbray & Co., London. 1934. P. 189. 


HE venerable and venerated Boyd Vincent, now eighty-nine years 
old, has placed the whole Church under obligation by the pub- 
lication of these charming reminiscences of the Church in Southern 
Ohio, and not least the random jottings of his own distinguished career. 
Born in 1845, a Yale man, he was ordained sixty-three years ago and 
was consecrated Assistant Bishop of Southern Ohio in 1889. Not 
the least interesting parts of this book are the sketches of the men 
with whom he has been associated—Bishops Jaggar, William A. 
Leonard and the greatly beloved Bishop Theodore Irving Reese. 
The friendship between Bishops Vincent and Reese is beautifully 
described. They worked, prayed and fished together. The work of 
Bishop Vincent for bringing about the unity of the Churches finds 
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due place and there is a graphic picture of a private interview with 
the Pope who hoped the time would come when the deputation would 
see the full light and turn their faces back to Rome waiting with open 
arms to receive them. Our thanks are due to Bishop Vincent for a 
little book of large interest; as modest as it is alluring. 


A SMALL Part. By the Rt. Rev. John Newton 
McCormick, D. D., Bishop of Western Michigan. 
Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
1934. Pp. 165. 


HIS comparatively small but very interesting book is divided 
into three parts: ‘‘Beginnings, Continuings, and Endings.” 
Under the head of Beginnings we have the story of the Bishop’s 
family, his school days and his student life at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, together with his enlivening experiences as a Methodist 
circuit rider in the Southern Methodist Episcopal Church and his 
subsequent entrance into the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The second section gives a moving and graphic account of 
the writer’s experiences as a Red Cross worker and a commissioned 
chaplain in the World War, with illuminating extracts from his diary. 
Added to this is a chatty account of bishops and other ministers in 
this Church and the Church of England. The story of an eventful 
life is told simply and the Bishop’s observations on men and things 
are kindly but shrewd. It is a gook book for the hour and not with- 
out value for the days to come. 


SERMONS PREACHED AT THE SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION OF TRINITY CHURCH, BRANFORD, . 
CONNECTICUT, NOVEMBER 25, 1934. By Rev. Mel- 

ville K. Bailey, D. D., and Rev. Robert Johnston 

Plumb. 


KETCHES of the history of the church in Branford from the first 

service held in 1748 to the present time. Mention is made of 

the fact that Bishop Seabury administered confirmation for the last 

time in his episcopate at Branford. It might be noted that Dr. 

Howard C. Robbins was Dean, and not canon of the Cathedral of 
Saint John the Divine. 
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THE 
EPISCOPAL 


THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Situated within the Harvard 
University neighborhood. 


Close affiliation with the 

various de ents of the Uni- 
versity—The Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, The Gradu- 
ate School of Education, The 
Theological School, etc.—offer- 
ing opportunities for study in 
such allied fields as Panete. 
psychology, sociology, 
education, etc., and for = 
graduate theological work 
ing to advanced degrees. 


Information may be obtained 
from the Dean. 


Surplices, Cassocks 
ETC. 


FOR THE 
CLERGY AND 
Altar Line 

n 
Embroideries, 
is by the 


HE 


174 Ave. 
(Suite 702-3-4 
33d 


PARISH and CHURCH REQUISITES 


Altar Guild and Servers Manuals. 
Baptism. Confirmation and Marriage 
= Baptism and Marriage 

Books. Sunday School Class Books. 
Parish and Church Service Regis 
Church Notices and Transfer 
Altar Bread, 


EDWIN S. GORHAM, Ine. 


18 West 45th St., New York 


Cathedral School of Saint Mary 
Established 1877 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
AND GENERAL COURSES 


MIRIAM A. BYTEL 
Principal 
GARDEN CITY 
Lone Istanp, N. Y. 


St. Paul’s School 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


CoLLEGE PREPARATORY 
AND 
Junior ScHoou 


GarpEN City, New 


RRANGEMENTS 

have been made to 

bind the third year’s 
numbers in a volume at a 
cost of $1.75, including re- 
turn postage. Those who 
wish this done will kindly 
send their copies, with re- 
mittance, to 


Richmond Press 
Incorporated 
Governor and Ross Streets, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


New York 


Hymnals and Prayer Books for 
Christmas 


With the near approach of Christmas each parish 
should make provision for an ample supply of Hymnals 
and Prayer Books. A gift of a number of copies might 
be made by some generous parishioner or by groups 
within the parish. 


In the interest of improved congregational singing, 
the General Convention has urged all churches to place 
the musical edition of the Hymnal in the hands of the 
congregation so far as possible. 


As publishers of the authorized and approved Hymnal 
of the Church, as well as the Prayer Book, in behalf 
of the Church Pension Fund, we solicit your order. 


HYMNALS 


Standard Musical Edition at 
$1.20 per copy (or $1.00 per copy 
in lots of 100 or more). 

Special Choir Edition, heavily 
reinforced, at $1.50 per copy (or 
$1.30 per copy in lots of 100 or 
more). 

Word Edition at 40 cents per 
copy. 


PRAYER BOOKS 


Pew Edition, 314x5%4, in 
various colors, at 35 cents per 
copy. 


Chancel Edition, 5x74, in 
various colors, and with larger 
type, at 60 cents per copy. 


CIRCULARS SENT ON REQUEST 


Order direct from 
The Church Hymnal Corporation 
(a subsidiary of the Church Pension Fund) 
20 ExcHANGE New York 


